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Introduction 


Foreword 

The  New  England  Regional  Development  Plan  summarized  in  this 
report  culminates  an  unprecedented  cooperative  effort  by  the 
New  England  States  and  the  Federal  government  to  address  the 
needs  of  this  region.  Special  mention  should  be  made  of  the 
energetic  leadership  of  Chester  M.  Wiggin,  Jr.,  former  Federal 
Cochairman  in  preparation  of  the  Plan  and  the  helpful  assistance 
received  from  the  Department  of  Commerce  staff  in  bringing  the 
Plan  to  fruition. 

The  Plan  identifies  an  important  series  of  actions  by  government 
needed  to  facilitate  real  economic  development  and  growth  for 
New  England.  The  Plan  provides  the  basis  for  examination  and 
redirection  of  Federal  and  state  programs  and  decisions  by  private 
enterprise  for  cooperative  steps  toward  meeting  pressing  needs. 

The  Commission  looks  forward  to  working  with  the  public 
agencies  and  the  many  private  organizations  and  businesses  of 
New  England  in  using  this  Plan  as  a  framework  to  strengthen  New 
England's  economy,  its  people,  and  its  resources. 


Russell  F.  Merriman  Deane  C.  Davis 

Federal  Cochairman  State  Cochairman 


Reference  Map  of  the  New  England  Region 


COMPONENTS  OF  NEW  ENGLAND'S  ECONOMY 
1970  AND  PROJECTED  1980 


Average  Annual  Rate 


Total  Labor  Force  (hundreds)  (April  1  of  the  year) 
Unemployed 

Employment  (hundreds)** 
Government 
Private 

Total  Earnings  (in  millions^) 
GPO  Per  Worker^ 

Gross  Product  Originating  (in  millions^) 

Total  Private  Investment 

Total  Personal  Income  (in  millions^) 

Per  Capita  I  ncome^ 

Income  Gap  (in  millions^) 


1970 

1980 

of  Change* 

5,080 

5,920  i 

288 

271  1 

4,884 

5,649 

1.56 

718 

849 

1.82 

4,166 

4,800 

1.52 

33,360^ 

52,116 

5.11 

10,403 

13,142 

2.63 

52,072 

74,236 

4.25 

4g74AA 

10,403 

16.08 

43,466^ 

66,816  j 

3,416^ 

4,926  1 

1,650^ 

3,591 

Simple  arithmetic  average. 

'Annual  average  number  of  workers,  including  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  stationed  in  New  England. 
'^In  1967  dollars. 


^For  the  year  1969.  Constarrt  dollar  estimates  for  1970  were  not  available  at  the  time  of  preparation  of  the  revised  Regional  Development  Plan. 
For  the  year  1967. 
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Basic  Findings  of  the 
Regional  Development  Plan 


1.  Economic  growth  in  New  England  is  expected  to  continue  to 
1980  at  approximately  the  healthy  pace  of  the  1959-70 
period.  This  rate  will  be  somewhat  below  that  of  the  nation 
but  represents  a  stabilization  of  the  recovery  from  the 
economic  distress  of  the  1940's  and  50's. 


2.  Employment  growth  is  expected  to  amount  to  765,000  new 
jobs  during  the  seventies.  The  growth  in  jobs  would  amount 
to  an  average  increase  of  1.57  percent  per  year  over  the 
decade.  This  annual  average  of  employment  increase  would 
be  94  percent  of  the  annual  average  employment  increase 
projected  for  the  nation.  Virtually  all  of  New  England's  job 
growth  will  occur  in  the  Service  Producing  Sector. 
Employment  in  manufacturing  is  expected  to  show  a  very 
slight  increase  resulting  from  a  modest  continued  decline  in 
traditional  non-durable  goods  industries  which  would  be 
more  than  offset  by  a  moderate  recovery  of  growth  in  the 
region's  high  technology  durable  goods  industry. 

3.  The  Commission  has  established  as  a  policy  objective  a  total 
1980  employment  level  of  5,646,000.  Attainment  of  regional 
employment  above  this  level  would  only  result  in  excessive 
net  in-migration  and  place  greater  demands  on  public  services 
and  more  burden  on  the  region's  natural  resources  and 
environmental  quality  without  necessarily  contributing  to 
increasing  the  economic  well-being  of  the  region's  people. 

4.  There  are  expected  to  be  enough  jobs  in  the  region  to 
support  new  entries  into  the  labor  force  of  New  England 
residents  so  that  out-migration  will  not  occur  in  any  State. 
Movements  of  either  the  labor  force  to  jobs  or  of  jobs  to  the 
location  of  the  tabor  force  will  continue  to  be  required 
within  states. 


5.  The  occupational  demands  in  the  region  will  be  affected  by 
both  differential  employment  changes  among  industries  and 
the  need  to  replace  workers  who  either  will  retire  or  die 
during  the  seventies.  Nearly  one-quarter  of  the  new  job 
openings  expected  to  occur  during  the  decade  would  be 
professional,  technical  and  kindred  occupations.  The  demand 
for  semi-and  unskilled  workers  is  expected  to  stem  entirely 
from  the  need  to  replace  workers.  Such  demand  can  be 
expected  to  be  dampened  by  the  decline  in  the  actual  need 
for  such  lower  level  skills  due  to  changes  in  the  industrial  mix 
occuring  over  the  decade.  Unemployment  will  remain  high 
and  the  new  and  better  paying  jobs  will  go  to  better  skilled 
employees  who  move  into  the  region  from  elsewhere,  if  the 
region's  working-age  population  does  not  have  the  skills 
being  demanded. 

6.  New  England's  growth  in  gross  product  originating  (value 
added)  is  expected  to  be  about  89  percent  of  the  projected 
national  rate  of  growth  for  the  seventies.  By  1980  gross 
product  originating  in  constant  dollars  in  New  England 
would  amount  to  $74.2  billion  compared  to  an  estimated 
$52.1  billion  in  1970.  Not  quite  one-fifth  of  the  increase  in 
gross  product  originating  is  expected  to  be  accounted  for  by 
the  manufacturing  sector.  The  substantial  contribution  of 
manufacturing  to  the  growth  in  gross  product  originating  is 
in  sharp  contrast  to  the  very  minor  addition  to  employment 
which  would  be  provided  during  this  decade  by  this  sector. 

7.  Real  productivity  of  workers  in  New  England  is  expected  to 
increase  by  nearly  one-quarter  during  the  1970-80  period. 
Such  a  rate  of  increase  would  be  about  18  percent  higher 
than  the  rate  of  increase  by  the  region's  industries  between 
1959  and  1970. 

8.  The  expected  growth  in  productivity  and  gross  product 
originating  would  require  that  by  1980  real  private  capital 
investment  be  at  an  annual  level  of  $10.4  billion.  This  rate  of 
private  investment  would  be  more  than  double  the  annual 
rate  of  investment  experienced  in  1967. 


During  the  '70's,  New  England's  economy  is 
capable  of  realizing  significant  gains  above  trends 
in  employment,  productivity  and  output  with  the 
adoption  of  a  comprehensive  economic  develop- 
ment program 


TOTAL  EMPLOYMENT  (IN  OOO'S) 
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9.  New  England's  real  personal  income  per  capita  during  the 
seventies  is  expected  to  increase  at  an  annual  rate  of  4 
percent  reaching  $4,926  by  1980.  Per  capita  personal  income 
in  the  region  in  1980  would  still  be  above  the  national 
average.  Yet,  many  sub-areas  of  New  England  are  expected  to 
have  per  capita  incomes  below  the  national  average.  These 
sub-areas  in  fact  would  be  no  better  off  in  1980  than  in 
1969.  To  raise  total  personal  income  in  these  sub-areas  so 
that  per  capita  income  would  be  equal  to  the  national 
average  —  the  income  gap  —  would  require  that  the  region 
receive  $3.6  billion  more  in  personal  income  than  is 
expected.  In  contrast  to  1980,  the  additional  personal 
income  required  in  1969  in  New  England  to  raise  per  capita 
incomes  in  those  sub-areas  below  the  national  average  to  that 
average  was  over  $1.6  billion.  Closing  the  income  gap  is  thus 
a  major  task  confronting  the  region. 

10.  The  strong  overall  prospects  for  the  seventies  mask  severe 
contrasts  within  New  England.  Most  of  the  new  jobs  and  high 
incomes  are  expected  to  remain  concentrated  in  the  five 
largest  metropolitan  complexes  (Boston,  Providence,  Hart- 
ford, New  Haven,  and  Bridgeport-Stamford).  Metropolitan 
central  cities,  smaller  metropolitan  and  non-metropolitan 
areas  all  will  have  continuing  and  severe  problems  of  industry 
mix,  unemployment  and  low  incomes  unless  forceful  public 
action  is  taken. 

11.  In  large  portions  of  New  England  economic  development  and 
income  can  be  seriously  constrained  by  environmental 
problems  of  water  pollution  and  water  supply  as  well  as 
related  issues  of  solid  waste,  energy,  and  haphazard  land 
development  practices.  In  New  England  the  quality  of  the 
environment  is  inseparably  related  to  the  region's  economic 
future  and  can  no  longer  be  treated  as  an  afterthought  in 
economic  development  considerations. 
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COMMISSION'S  RECOMMENDED  FIVE  YEAR  PROGRAM  FUNDING 
{  IN  MILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS  ) 


PROGRAM  AREA 

COMM'L  &  INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

LABOR  SKILLS 
EDUCATION 
HEALTH 
HOUSING 

NATURAL  RESOURCES 
TRANSPORTATION 

GOVERNMENT  SERVICES 

STRATEGIC  REGIONAL 
PROGRAMS 

REGIONAL  PLANNING 


AUGMENTED  FED 
$1,237 

150.0 


210.0 


160.0 


110.0 


80.0 


304.0 


118.0 


21.0 


78.0 


COMMISSION 
$269 

20.0 


30.0 


20.0 


30.0 


20.0 


81.0 


12.0 


9.0 


42.0 


5.0 


TOTAL 
$1,500 

170.0 


240.0 
Jr 

180.0 


140.0 


100.0 


385.0 


130.0 


30.0 


120.0 


5.0 


AUGMENTED 
FEDERAL  FUNDS 


NERCOM 
FUNDS 


PROPORTION  OF  TOTAL 


iiiii 
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The  Plan  recommends  key  actions  required  for  economic  develop- 
ment of  New  England  in  the  1970's,  in  a  five-year  $1.5  billion 
program: 

1.  Recognition  of  the  vital  importance  of  non-manufacturing 
jobs; 

2.  Assist  industry  to  meet  new  market  opportunities  which 
reflect  New  England's  advantages  in  sophisticated  technology 
and  services  but  reduce  the  region's  dependence  on  Federal 
policies  and  expenditures; 

3.  Redress  inequities  between  the  large  metropolitan  areas  and 
the  rest  of  the  region; 

The  New  England  Regional  Commi 

The  New  England  Regional  Commission,  formed  in  1967,  consists 
of  the  Governors  of  the  six  New  England  States  and  a  Federal 
Co-chairman  appointed  by  the  President.  The  Commission  is  an 
cfpial  partnership,  its  decisions  requiring  the  approval  of  both  the 
Federal  Co-chairman  and  a  majority  of  the  State  Members: 


The  Federal  Co-chairman  represents  the  Federal  interest,  and 
assists  in  establishing  better  liaison  with  Federal  departments. 

The  Governors,  as  State  Members,  along  with  the  Federal 
Co-chairman,  provide  policy  guidance  and  establish  program 
priorities. 

Alternate  State  Members,  designated  by  the  Governors,  oversee 
Commission  programs  and  assure  coordination  with  State  efforts. 

Advisory  Committees,  whose  members  are  drawn  largely  from 
State  governments,  provide  important  technical  advice  in  both 
the  development  of  the  programs  and  their  operation. 

Commission  Staff,  assesses  region-wide  issues  and  problems, 
recommends  programs,  and  manages  their  implementation. 


4.  Substantial  investments  to  protect  and  reclaim  the  region's 
threatened  natural  resources  and  to  institutionalize  environ- 
mental considerations  in  all  economic  development  consider- 
ations; 

5.  Substantial  human  resources  investments  in  vocational  educa- 
tion, post-secondary  education,  and  the  health  industry; 

6.  Improved  transportation  connections  between  low  income 
populations  and  jobs  and  connecting  the  region's  industries 
with  growing  outside  markets; 

7.  Improved  capability  of  State  and  local  governments  to  adapt 
to  changing  conditions  and  improve  delivery  of  services. 


Project  Activities 

The  Commission  undertakes  two  distinct  kinds  of  project 
activities: 

Supplemental  grants  in  support  of  existing  Federal  and  State 
development  projects;  and 

New  development  or  demonstration  projects  directed  toward 
regional  needs  unmet  by  current  Federal  and  State  programs. 

In  both  cases,  the  Commission  applies  a  consistent  approach  to 
project  selection  which  stresses: 

Regional  needs  and  opportunities.  The  activity  should  directly 
involve  more  than  one  State,  or  demonstrate  solutions  to 
problems  common  to  the  region. 

Innovative  or  demonstrative  potential.  The  activity  should  break 
new  ground  and  thereby  have  the  potential  for  causing  con- 
structive change  in  existing  State  and  Federal  programs. 

Operational  Federal  and  State  Involvement  The  activity  should 
call  for  the  commitment  of  Federal  and  State  dollars,  and  should 
complement  existing  governmental  programs. 


Why  An  Economic 
Development  Plan 
for  New  England? 

The  Public  Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965,  as 
amended,  requires  each  Title  V  Regional  Commission  to  prepare  a 
comprehensive  long  range  development  plan.  In  the  case  of  New 
England,  the  preparation  of  such  a  plan  is  affected  by  the  sheer 
size  and  complexity  of  the  region's  economy  which  is  now  in 
excess  of  $50  billion  annually.  The  region's  interests  range  in 
scale  from  the  businesses  of  individual  lobstermen  and  family 
cheese  factories  to  giant  electronic  and  medical  complexes.  This 
economy  supports  a  population  of  nearly  12  million  people. 

1.   Significance  of  the  Plan 

The  plan  which  is  summarized  here  represents  a  comprehensive 
overview  of  the  region's  economic  situation  which  anticipates 
future  prospects  and  specifies  goals  and  targets  for  strategic 
government  actions. 

Preparation  of  the  Plan  has  involved  sifting  through  and  sorting 
out  vast  amounts  of  information  about  the  region's  economy, 
people,  natural  resources,  and  institutions  of  government.  The 
structuring  of  this  information,  while  primarily  for  the  purpose  of 
setting  broad  public  policy  and  objectives,  also  provides  im- 
portant information  to  corporations  and  individuals.  This  infor- 
mation can  be  incorporated  by  them  with  other  data  necessary  to 
making  sound  decisions  about  locations,  careers,  and  market 
opportunities. 

The  most  significant  aspect  of  the  Plan  is  its  potential  to  affect 
actions  by  government  to  meet  the  urgent  economic  issues  of 
New  England,  particularly  through  augmented  funding,  through 
flexible  use  of  existing  programs,  and  through  joint  regional 
efforts. 


The  Plan,  through  the  establishment  of  5-year  targets,  provides  a 
basis  for  evaluating  programs  now  underway,  such  as  vocational 
education,  as  well  as  implementation  of  new  programs.  In 
addition  the  Plan  also  identifies  new  areas  deserving  serious 
attention,  such  as  communication  and  transportation  services  for 
low  income  families  in  rural  as  well  as  urban  areas.  More 
fundamentally,  the  Plan  offers  the  opportunity  for  all  the 
organizations  and  citizens  of  New  England  to  take  a  serious  look 
at  the  economic  issues  and  choices  which  must  be  addressed 
during  the  1970 's. 

The  Plan  presents  a  program  for  the  Commission's  use  of  its  own 
funds  and  a  set  of  recommendations  for  augmented  funding  of  a 
multitude  of  Federal  and  State  programs.  The  Plan  also  provides 
the  Congress  with  a  statement  of  the  funding  levels  and  program 
actions  that  are  necessary  to  seriously  address  the  pressing 
economic  problems  facing  this  region. 

The  five  year  program  recommendation  for  $1.5  billion  in 
augmented  funding  is  a  substantial  sum  of  money.  Yet,  the  funds 
requested  represent  less  than  five  percent  of  the  estimated 
Federal  funds  which  are  hkely  to  be  spent  on  programs  significant 
to  the  region's  economy  in  New  England  over  the  next  five  years. 
An  important  finding  of  this  Plan  is  that  a  relatively  modest 
increment  of  funding,  available  to  meet  New  England's  needs  and 
prorities  may  make  the  difference  between  solving  the  region's 
problems  and  continued  economic  uncertainty  and  distress. 


2.   Planning  Process 

Many  special  studies  have  been  completed  and  translated  into 
action,  including  a  variety  of  multi-state  action  programs  spon- 
sored by  the  Commission.  Programs  based  on  earlier  versions  of 
the  Plan  have  already  been  initiated  to  deal  with  a  number  of 
problems  identified  during  the  early  stages  of  the  planning 
process.  Publication  of  this  Plan  represents  one  very  important 
step  of  a  continuing  process. 


The  1*)()7-1')72  period  illustrated  that  the  performance  of  the 
New  F'nu[land  economy  and  its  future  prospects  are  heavily 
influenced  by  changes  in  the  nation's  economy.  It  is  necessary, 
therefore,  to  continually  examine  national  economic  trends  as 
well  as  to  keep  abreast  of  changes  in  Federal  policy,  administra- 
tive guidelines;  and  levels  of  program  funding.  Such  changes  at 
the  national  level  and  their  repercussions  on  the  region  s  economy 
and  people  will  require  the  periodic  updating  of  the  Plan. 

The  process  of  ongoing  planning  and  program  evaluation  requires 
assistance  and  iiivoUement  from  all  of  the  organizations  that  are 
vitally  concerned  with  New  England.  The  Commission  has  drawn 
extensively  on  State  and  Federal  agencies  as  well  as  selected 
private  organizations  for  planning  and  program  development 
assistance.  The  involvement  of  th"se  agencies  and  organizations 
will  continue  and  expand  with  the  scope  and  direction  of 
program  efforts. 


3.    Program  Implementation 

The  regional  Development  Plan  will  be  implemented  primarily 
through  the  annual  budget  process  at  the  Federal  and  state  levels. 
In  that  process,  overall  program  directions  and  policies  identified 
in  broad  scale  by  the  Plan  will  be  articulated,  evaluated  and 
refined  to  reflect  the  judgment  of  the  Commission  and  the  related 
state  and  Federal  agencies  concerned  with  each  of  the  program 
areas. 

The  Commission's  efforts  to  implement  the  Regional  Develop- 
ment Plan  will  focus  primarily  on  major  programs  relating 
directly  to  ongoing  public-sector  activities  in  the  region.  In 
addition,  the  Commission  will  provide  assistance  concerning 
regulatory  policies,  encouragement  of  institutional  change  and 
more  effective  collection  and  circulation  of  information  and  data. 


In  many  instances,  Commission  funds  will  be  used  to  test 
innovations  in  meeting  regional  needs,  which  —  once  tested  and 
refined  ~  can  then  be  combined  with  funds  from  ongoing  Federal 
programs  to  achieve  effective  program  results. 

Commission  action  to  implement  the  Plan  can  be  separated  into 
three  major  elements  —  the  Commission  itself,  its  Advisory 
Committees  and  its  regionwide  organizations.  Each  element  has 
important  functions,  and  all  are  related  to  the  fundamental 
objective  of  building  a  more  effective  working  partnership  among 
all  levels  of  governmental  activity,  and  between  public-sector  and 
private-sector  activities  related  to  the  region's  economic  develop- 
ment. 

The  Commission  provides  basic  policy  guidance  and  carries  the 
final  responsibility  for  establishing  program  priorities.  These 
decisions  are  shared  equally  between  the  Federal  Co-chairman 
and  the  Governors  of  the  six  states;  any  final  actions  require  the 
approval  of  the  Federal  Co-chairman  and  a  majority  of  the  six 
state  members.  The  Alternate  state  members,  one  designated  by 
each  Governor,  represent  the  states  on  a  more  continuous  basis, 
play  an  active  role  in  overseeing  Commission  programs,  and 
maintain  coordination  between  those  programs  and  the  activities 
of  the  states. 

The  Advisory  Committees  perform  a  vital  function  in  shaping  and 
executing  programs.  A  Committee  has  been  established  for  each 
major  component  of  the  Commission's  program.  Committee 
membership  is  composed  primarily  of  individuals  who  represent 
operating  State  agencies  and  related  Federal  agencies.  These 
Committees  are  concerned  with  identifying  program  needs, 
reacting  to  program  proposals  developed  by  or  submitted  to  the 
Commission,  and  monitoring  the  progress  of  ongoing  programs. 

In  areas  where  regionwide  approaches  are  needed,  the  Commis- 
sion works  through  the  many  established  regional  entities,  and,  in 
appropriate  instances,  through  the  creation  of  new  inter- 
governmental arrangements.  One  example  of  a  new  inter- 
governmental approach  is  the  establishment  of  the  New  England 


Municipal  Center,  which  is  intended  to  provide  support  to  the 
region's  towns  and  cities  for  improved  local  government  per- 
formance. Such  services  act  in  conjunction  with  existing  units  of 
government  —  local,  state  and  Federal  —  to  make  public  services 
more  responsive  and  effective. 

Federal  agencies  particpate  in  both  program  development  and 
review  of  Commission  programs.  Individual  Federal  agencies 
participate  as  members  of  Advisory  Committees  and  as  advisors 
to  virtually  all  Commission-sponsored  regionwide  organizations, 
as  well  as  the  Growth  Center  and  Center  Cities  program  review 
committees.  In  that  capacity  Federal  agency  members  assist  in 
program  development  project  review,  and  help  in  identifying 
sources  of  funding  under  existing  Federal-aid  programs. 
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Distinctive  Characteristics  of 
New  England:  An  Overview 

The  Economy  is  Mature 
But  Adapting 

In  1870,  the  United  States  was  still  a  partially  developed  nation 
on  the  fringe  of  the  European-dominated  world  economy.  New 
England  was  an  important  part  of  the  national  economy,  with 
one-tenth  of  the  nation's  population  and  work  force,  and  a  major 
trader  with  the  world.  Americans  depended  upon  New  England 
for  their  shoes  and  woolen  and  cotton  textiles,  for  fine  jewelry, 
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silverware  and  cutlery,  for  pistols  and  rifles,  clocks  and  watches. 
Many  a  whaling  ship  and  swift  merchant  ship  was  built  in  the 
shipyards  which  dotted  the  New  England  coast.  Indeed,  New 
England  was  far  more  industrialized  than  the  country  as  a  whole. 
Forty -four  out  of  every  100  workers  in  New  England  were 
employed  in  manufacturing  compared  to  only  21  out  of  every 
100  workers  in  the  nation. 

Now,  100  years  later,  the  United  States  has  become  a  dominant 
force  in  international  economics.  Its  people  enjoy  the  highest 
level  of  living  of  any  people  in  history.  New  England,  too,  has 
expanded,  changed,  and  adapted  to  the  demands  of  the  nation's 
international  role.  It  has  responded  to  the  demands  of  recurrent 
war,  of  the  exploration  of  space,  to  the  ups  and  downs  of  the 
business  cycle.  With  the  nation's  population  growth  consolidating 
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around  the  edges  of  the  counln  ,  New  England's  econonu  has 
become  more  specialized  in  order  to  market  goods  and  services  in 
other  regions. 

New  England  no  longer  pla\s  as  important  a  role  in  the  national 
economy  as  it  did  in  1870.  The  region  lags  behind  national  rates 
of  growth  whether  measured  in  terms  of  population,  employ- 
ment, total  value  of  goods  and  services  produced  within  New 
England,  or  measured  b>  total  personal  income.  Moreover,  in 
recent  decades  the  region's  economy  has  shown  less  business 
cycle  fluctuation  than  the  nation's  —  tending  to  decline  more 
slowly  and  less  steeply  during  recession,  and  to  rise  later  and  less 
rapidly  during  recovery  and  expansion. 

This  slower  growth  rate  has  resulted  in  a  steady  decline  in  the 
proportion  of  the  nation's  people,  jobs  and  output  that  are 
located  in  .New  England.  Today  approximately  1  out  of  20 
persons  in  the  U.S.  lives  in  the  region.  Even  though  the  relative 
share  of  population  declined  over  the  century,  the  absolute 
number  of  inhabitants  more  than  tripled. 

New  England  is  a  region  which  while  growing  less  rapidly  than  the 
nation  has  enjoyed  a  very  high  level  of  economic  well  being.  Over 
the  last  1(X)  years  the  average  per  capita  income  in  New  England 
has  been  well  above  the  average  for  the  nation;  in  1880,  it  was 
41  percent  above  the  national  average,  and  in  1969  it  was  7 
percent  above. 

Today,  New  England  is  still  known  for  its  manufacturing.  But 
now  it  manufactures  quite  different  products.  New  England 
makes  a  variety  of  sophisticated  products  —  including  electronic 
components  (used  in  such  different  products  as  high  quality 
sound  systems  and  missile  guidance  systems),  computers, 
cameras,  scientific  instruments,  precision  tools  and  machinery, 
and  jet  air  craft  engines.  The  region  is  still  known  for  its  fine 
silverware,  jewelry,  cutlery,  and  shoes  —  although  it  is  no  longer 
preeminent  as  in  1870.  But,  its  textile  manufacturing  is  nearly 
gone,  and  so  are  a  number  of  other  previously  important 
industries. 


Today,  New  England,  like  the  nation,  counts  on  service  as  its 
most  important  product.  It  educates  citizens  from  all  over  the 
globe,  and  advises  the  heads  of  state.  The  region  provides  research 
and  consultants  for  business.  New  England  is  a  national  center  for 
life  and  casualty  insurance,  and  a  world  renowned  provider  of 
health  care,  training  and  research.  In  addition  to  servicing  people 
outside  of  New  England,  there  are  many  service  businesses  which 
cater  to  the  region's  inhabitants  and  to  its  manufacturing 
businesses  and  educational  establishments.  In  1970  all  the  firms 
which  provide  services  employed  nearly  4  out  of  6  New  England 
workers.  The  shift  to  a  service  economy  has  been  rapid  and 
relatively  recent:  20  years  ago  service  businesses  employed  only 
3  out  of  6  workers  in  New  England. 


People  Are  the  Primary 
Resource 

New  Englanders  still  retain  many  of  the  laudable  traits  of  past 
generations.  They  remain  more  highly  skilled  and  industrious  on 
average  than  workers  elsewhere  in  the  nation.  Today,  they  are 
also  known  for  being  highly  educated,  more  so  than  the  nation  as 
a  whole.  It  is  accurate  to  say  that  New  England's  primary 
resource  is  her  people.  Their  skills,  industriousness  and  resource- 
fulness are  the  only  major  advantage  of  New  England  for 
remaining  in  the  mainstream  of  the  nation's  economy. 


Metropolitan  Centers  of  Growth 

New  England's  small  manufacturing,  merchant,  and  fishing  towns 
which  existed  in  isolation  from  one  another  along  the  coastline  in 
1870,  have  now  grown  together.  As  a  result  of  this  expansion. 
New  England,  with  4  out  of  5  persons  residing  in  metropolitan 
areas,  has  one  of  the  highest  proportions  in  the  nation  of 
population  living  in  urban  areas.  Within  the  region,  nearly  3  out 
of  5  persons  live  in  the  five  largest  metropolitan  areas.  On  the 
other  hand,  approximately  one  out  of  five  New  Englanders— 
equivalent  to  the  Boston  area  population— hves  outside  metro- 
poHtan  areas. 

This  massive  concentration  in  metropolitan  centers  of  people, 
technologically  oriented  manufacturers,  educational  and  medical 
services,  financiers,  and  personal  income  and  wealth  makes  these 
centers  the  mainspring  of  New  England's  economy. 


Physical  Beauty,  a  Key  to 
Economic  Development 

One  important  change  over  the  last  century  has  been  the  nation's 
growing  dependence  on  technologically  sophisticated  manu- 
facturing and  its  emphasis  on  research  and  development.  For 
manufacturers,  whose  products  have  a  high  value  but  weigh  little, 
transportation  costs  are  no  longer  so  critical  a  factor  in  deciding 
where  to  locate  a  plant.  These  manufacturers  are  commonly 
known  as  "footloose."  For  footloose  manufacturers,  the  quality, 
availabiUty  and  cost  of  labor  are  the  prime  considerations.  Where 
there  is  need  for  a  highly  educated  and  trained  labor  force, 
especially  when  there  is  a  large  component  of  scientists  and 


engineers,  then  the  kind  of  living  arrangements  and  lifestyle 
sought  by  these  highly  trained  workers  becomes  a  major  influence 
in  locating  a  plant.  Similarly  many  service  industries  with  highly 
educated  personnel  are  influenced  by  the  cultural,  educational 
and  physical  attractiveness  of  an  area  in  deciding  where  to  locate. 
New  England's  natural  beauty,  its  varied  landscape  and  seasons, 
offer  many  opportunities  for  the  enjoyment  of  nature  and 
outdoor  recreation.  Beautiful  countryside  and  cultural  centers  in 
New  England  cities  and  college  towns,  give  the  region  a  special 


flavor.  It  is  precisely  to  the  footloose  industry  and  the  highly- 
skilled  service  industry,  with  dependence  upon  a  discriminating 
and  well  educated  labor  force  that  New  England  can  appeal.  It  is 
clear  from  the  recent  record  of  success  that  the  region's  varied 
landscape  does  appeal  to  the  "brainpower"  necessary  for  its 
economic  survival.  No  longer  can  the  environment  be  treated  as 
an  afterthought  in  economic  development  considerations.  Today, 
the  quality  of  the  natural  environment  has  become  inseparably 
related  to  the  region's  economic  future. 


Total  employment  in  New  England  has  grown 
more  slowly  than  for  the  nation  in  the  20  years 
since  1950 


The  lower  rate  of  employment  growth  in  New 
England  has  been  due  to  the  extremely  poor 
employment  performance  in  the  goods-producing 
sector  during  the  last  20  years 
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Introduction 


The  overview  states  that  New  England  has  been  able  to  adjust  to 
technological  developments  and  national  changes  in  taste  which 
have  led  to  changes  in  consumer  demand:  it  has  responded  to 
strategically  important  institutional  changes,  such  as  those 
flowing  from  governmental  policy,  to  the  rise  of  the  Federal 
government  as  a  major  consumer  of  goods  and  services,  and  the 
emergence  of  large  regional  markets  located  around  the  periphery 
of  the  country.  Change  and  adaptation  of  New  England's 
economy  over  the  last  century  has  resulted  in  a  specialized  highly 
diversified  manufacturing  sector  and  the  emergence  of  an 
economy  based  on  the  provision  of  diversified  services. 

Nevertheless,  the  region  has  serious  economic  problems  associated 
with  its  evolution  and  adaptation  to  national  developments. 
Virtually  every  point  previously  cited  as  a  facet  of  New  England's 
distinctive  character  also  has  a  parallel  problem  which  reveals  the 
uncertain  state  of  the  region's  existing  economic  condition  and  its 
future  prospects.  Measures  for  the  whole  region  show  that  its 
people  have  reached  higher  levels  of  economic  well-being  than  has 
the  population  of  the  nation,  despite  slower  rates  of  growth  in  its 
economic  activities.  Yet,  subareas  have  not  shared  equally  in  the 
gains  achieved  by  the  region  as  a  whole.  For  many  subareas  per 
capita  income  is  substantially  below  national  and  regional 
averages.  Once-thriving  textile  and  shoe  manufacturing  centers, 
unable  either  to  adjust  to  competition  or  to  develop  a  new 
industrial  service  base,  are  declining  and  stagnant.  Thus  the 
critical  issue  for  New  England  is  the  need  to  deal  with  problems 
arising  from  economic  and  income  imbalances  among  its  subareas. 


Employment  in  the  services-producing  sector  has 
grown  much  faster  than  total  employment,  both  in 
the  nation  and  New  England,  and  is  the  major 
reason  for  the  absolute  increase  in  employment  in 
the  region 
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Furthermore,  there  are  also  problems  that  affect  the  region  as  a 
whole.  Some  problems  stem  from  changes  in  the  composition  of 
the  national  demand  for  goods  and  services.  Others  are  a'result  of 
geography.  These  latter  problems  result  from  New  England's 
location  in  relationship  to  the  changing  location  of  its  sources  of 
supply,  and  to  the  location  and  size  of  markets  for  its  goods  and 
services.  There  is  another  geographical  problem:  the  fact  that 
New  England  is  poorly  endowed  with  most  natural  resources, 
such  as  iron  ore,  oil,  and  copper  which  provide  the  basis  for  the 
establishment  of  many  large-scale  industrial  complexes.  As  a 
result,  the  region  must  import  most  of  its  critically  needed 
materials,  such  as  food,  fuel,  iron  and  steel.  These  obstacles, 
which  are  regionwide,  necessarily  exacerbate  the  problems  arising 
from  imbalances  of  economic  structure  and  personal  income 
within  New  England. 

Regionwide  Problems 

1.    High  Costs  for  Transportation,  Fuel 
and  Energy 


New  England  is  by  no  means  astride  the  main  arteries  of 
commerce,  either  domestic  or  foreign.  Once  outside  the  eastern 
megalopolis,  which  stretches  from  Washington,  D.  C.  to  Portland, 
Maine,  the  region's  markets  are  quite  distant.  Despite  great 
reductions  in  transportation  costs,  New  England  remains  at  a 
competitive  cost  disadvantage  for  many  products.  New  England 
can  effectively  compete  in  distant  markets  only  where  transpor- 
tation costs  are  insignificant  compared  to  the  value  of  the 
product  or  service.  Similarly,  when  transportation  costs  for 
shipping  in  materials  used  in  production  are  higher  than  the  costs 
for  shipping  finished  products  to  markets,  firms  will  tend  to 
choose  plant  locations  close  to  the  source  of  supply,  whether  the 


material  they  need  is  a  raw  material  or  a  semi-manufactured 
product. 

Located  in  the  northeast  corner  of  the  country,  New  E^ngland 
suffers  from  a  locational  disadvantage  in  general,  but  the  three 
northern  states  -  Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  -  are  even 
more  acutely  handicapped.  These  three  states  are  not  only  further 
away  from  the  East  Coast  market,  but  also  from  other  rapidly 
growing  markets  in  more  distant  locations. 

Nationally,  there  has  been  a  long-term  movement  to  locate 
branch  operations  in  each  of  the  broad  regional  markets  or  as 
convenient  to  several  major  markets  as  possible.  The  regionali- 
zation  of  operations  is  an  effort  to  cut  down  on  transportation 
costs.  The  effect  of  this  trend  has  been  to  reduce  the  share  of 
national  growth  which  New  England  can  expect. 

New  England's  off-center  location  also  means  that  the  region's 
consumers  pay  more  for  all  sources  of  fuel  than  consumers 
elsewhere.  The  region  is  particularly  hard  hit  by  discriminatory 
prices  on  imported  fuel  oils.  These  factors  conspire  to  make 
electrical  energy  costs  30  percent  higher  per  kilo>\«tt  hour  than 
the  average  for  the  nation.  Even  the  increasing  use  of  atomic 
energy  plants  will  not  eliminate  the  need  for  fossil  fuels  nor  the 
construction  of  new  large-scale  fossil  fuel  generating  plants.  So, 
New  England  businesses  can  expect  to  go  on  paying  higher  energy 
costs  than  competition  elsewhere.  Industries  particularly  sensitive 
to  energy  costs  are  not  attracted  to  New  England. 

The  region's  relatively  high  energy  and  transportation  costs  mean 
that  New  England  firms  must  find  off-setting  cost  reductions  in 
order  to  remain  competitive.  Traditionally,  firms  have  achieved 
cost  reductions  in  order  to  remain  competitive  through  lower 
labor  costs,  especially  for  the  more  skilled  and  better-trained 
workers.  This  comparative  advantage  is  rapidly  disappearing,  and 
manufacturers  are  increasingly  substituting  machinery  and  new 
production  techniques  for  labor. 


The  growth  trend  in  employment  in  the  region's 
durable  goods  manufacturing  industries  has  offset 
the  declining  employment  trend  in  non-durable 
goods  industries,  so  that  now  changes  in  the  trend 
in  total  manufacturing  employment  are  affected  by 
changes  in  durable  goods  employment 
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2.    Highly   Vulnerable  Manufacturing 
Base 


In  1970,  manufacturing  employment  in  New  England  stood  at 
exactly  the  same  level  as  it  did  in  1950.  For  the  nation,  in 


New  England's  share  of  total  manufacturing  em- 
ployment in  the  U.S.  has  been  steadily  declining 
since  1950 
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Much  of  the  decline  in  New  England's  share  of 
manufacturing  employment  has  been  due  to  the 
collapse  of  the  non-durable  group  of  industries 
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Yet  the  region's  share  of  national  employment  in 
the  durables  group  of  industries  has  remained  fairly 
constant 
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contrast,  there  were  3.8  million  more  persons  employed  in 
manufacturing  in  1970  than  in  1950.  This  employment  gain 
represented  an  increase  of  24  percent  over  a  20-year  period.  New 
England's  constancy  in  employment  has  meant  a  steady  decline  in 
the  share  of  national  manufacturing  employment. 

Although  there  have  been  ups  and  downs  in  the  level  of  the 
region's  manufacturing  employment  during  the  last  20  years,  the 
essential  pattern  has  been  one  of  absolute  and  relative  decline  and 
stagnation.  Hidden  beneath  the  overall  trend  there  has  been  a 
change  from  the  production  of  traditional  non-durable  goods, 
such  as  textiles,  apparel,  shoes  and  other  leather  products,  to  the 
manufacture  of  sophisticated  and  complex  products  such  as 


The  employment  performance  of  the  manufactur- 
ing sector  has  been  determined  by  the  substantial 
decline  in  the  three  traditional  non-durable  goods, 
and  the  large  employment  increase  in  the  three 
high-technology  durable  goods  industries 
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machine  tools,  ball  and  roller  bearings,  engines  and  turbines, 
computers,  communications  and  electronic  equipment,  jet  air- 
craft engines  and  nuclear  submarines. 

a.   Two  Forces  Changing  Manufacturing  Com- 
position 

The  changing  composition  of  manufacturing  reflects  two  major 
forces  at  work.  First,  the  region's  textile  and  shoe  and  leather 
industry  has  been  suffering  from  a  long-term  competitive  dis- 
advantage which  stems,  for  textiles,  from  the  availability  of 
cheaper  labor  and  abundant  and  inexpensive  hydroelectric  power 
in  the  South,  and  for  leather,  from  the  substitution  of  chemicals 
for  tanin  bark,  which  permitted  firms  to  locate  nearer  to  the 
source  of  hides  in  the  Midwest.  In  addition,  the  substitution  of 
man-made  materials  for  leather  in  shoe  production  and  the 
growing  emphasis  on  style  have  meant  a  loss  in  producers  of 
lower  grade  shoes  in  the  region.  The  substantial  competition  of 
foreign  imports  has  been  significant  for  both  textile  and  leather 
goods  producers. 

Second,  the  emerging  dominance  of  durable  goods  manufacturing 
employment  results  from  changes  in  national  demand.  A  major 
factor  in  the  growth  of  New  England's  electrical  machinery  and 
transportation  equipment  industries  has  been  Federal  government 
purchasing,  primarily  for  defense  and  space  programs.  Changes  in 
the  procurement  mix  of  the  Federal  government  have  significant 
impacts  on  these  industries  and  on  the  manufacturing  sector  in 
general.  Indeed,  manufacturing  as  a  whole  in  New  England  is 
considerably  more  dependent  upon  Federal  procurement  than  is 
manufacturing  at  the  national  level:  in  1969,  purchases  of  the 
Federal  government  accounted  for  over  one-third  of  New 
England's  dollar  value  of  shipments  by  manufacturers,  compared 
to  27  percent  for  the  nation's  manufacturers.  And  the  decline  in 
durable  goods  employment  in  New  England  since  1967  can  be 
directly  attributed  to  the  defense  and  space  program  cut -back  and 


Much  of  the  employment  performance  in  the  three 
high -techno  logy  durable  goods  industries  in  New 
England  has  been  due  to  a  significant  dependence 
upon  Federal  government  purchases  for  defense 
and  space  programs 
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to  less  government  spending  on  the  kinds  of  technologically 
sophisticated  products  that  are  made  in  New  England.  Longer 
term  defense  policy  is  still  under  discussion  and  the  uncertainty 
about  the  future  level  and  composition  of  Federal  purchases 
leaves  the  prospects  of  manufacturing  employment  in  New 
England  in  doubt.  The  region's  manufacturers  of  computers, 
communications  equipment  and  electronic  components,  aircraft 
engines,  ships  and  nuclear  submarines  also  face  increasingly  severe 
competition  from  both  domestic  and  foreign  producers. 


b.   Other  Factors  Affecting  Employment  in 
Manufacturing 


The  future  prospects  of  manufacturing  employment  in  New 
England  are  further  complicated  by  several  additional  factors. 
First,  the  region's  manufacturing  industries  are  becoming  capital- 
intensive.  This  means  that  entrepreneurs  are  substituting 
machines  for  workers  with  the  result  that  while  the  output  has 
been  rising,  there  is  little  or  no  additional  need  for  workers.  In 
general  durable  goods  industries  in  New  England  have  become 
more  capital-intensive  than  they  have  in  the  nation  as  a  whole. 
The  three  main  sources  of  manufacturing  employment  growth  ~ 
the  electrical  machinery,  transportation  equipment,  and  fabri- 
cated metals  industries  -  have  led  the  transition  from  a 
labor-intensive  manufacturing  base  to  one  that  is  capital-intensive. 
By  1967,  durable  goods  industries  in  New  England  had  become 
more  capital-intensive  than  they  were  nationally.  This  trend  in 
the  substitution  of  capital  for  labor  has  also  been  very  dramatic  in 
non-durable  goods  manufacturing.  However,  New  England's 
non-durable  goods  manufacturers  were  still  less  capital-intensive 
by  1967  than  the  average  for  this  segment  nationally.  The 
substitution  of  equipment  and  machinery  for  workers,  has 
brought  a  substantial  increase  in  productivity,  measured  in  terms 
of  the  gross  product  originating  (the  value  added  by  manu- 
facturers to  the  cost  of  materials  used  in  production)  per  worker. 
New  England  manufacturers,  at  least  in  very  recent  years,  have 


With  the  continuing  shift  toward  greater  depend- 
ency upon  durable  goods  production,  the  labor- 
intensive  ratio  in  New  England  has  been  dropping 
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experienced  greater  gains  in  productivity  than  have  manufacturers 
on  the  average  nationally.  The  substitution  of  equipment  for 
workers  represents  the  effort  of  industries  to  remain  competitive, 
and  such  a  trend  can  be  expected  to  continue.  As  a  result,  growth 
in  manufacturing  employment  is  expected  to  be  considerably 
dampened. 


Since  1947,  capital  investment  per  worker  in 
non-durable  goods  industries  in  New  England  has 
been  slightly  more  than  half  the  level  of  that  for 
these  industries  nationally,  while  the  region's 
durable  goods  industries  rapidly  converged  toward 
the  national  average. 
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Productivity  of  employees  in  manufacturing  has  increased  more  than  that  of  employees  in  the  service-producing  sector, 
with  non-durable  industries  showing  particularly  large  gains  between  1962  and  1967,  so  that  little  variation  exists  in 
productivity  between  non-durable  and  durable  goods  industries  as  a  whole 

Gross  Product  per  Worker  by  Major  Sector  and  Selected  Industries  in  New  England  for  Selected  Years  1950—1970 
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Paradoxically,  New  England's  modernization  of  factories  and 
production  equipment  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  nation's. 
During  the  last  two  decades  capital  expenditures  per  worker  for 
new  plants  and  equipment  has  ranged  between  60  and  70  percent 
of  the  outlay  per  worker  in  the  whole  nation.  Capital  investment 
per  worker  in  non-durable  goods  industries  in  New  England  have 
averaged  about  half  the  national  average  investment  per  worker. 


This  poor  performance  largely  reflects  the  loss  of  the  textile 
industry,  the  stagnation  in  the  production  of  leather  products, 
and  the  relatively  modest  growth  in  industries  such  as  printing. 
Furthermore,  the  paper  products  industry,  which  is  already 
capital  intensive,  faces  a  number  of  competitive  problems  which 
have  reduced  investment  incentives.  These  competitive  factors 
include  comparatively  higher  labor  and  fuel  and  energy  costs  as 
well  as  long  distances  from  markets.  Durable  goods  manu- 
facturing in  the  region  has  performed  better  than  the  average  for 
manufacturing  as  a  whole. 

Even  though  New  England  has  been  substituting  capital  equip- 
ment for  labor  more  rapidly  than  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  it 
is  apparent  that  it  has  not  reached  a  scale  of  modernization 


comparable  to  the  national  scale  for  manufacturing.  Differences 
in  the  industrial  composition  of  manufacturing  may  partly 
explain  the  lower  rate  of  capital  investment  per  worker  in  New 
England.  Still,  this  lower  rate  does  suggest  that  all  is  not  well  with 
New  England's  manufacturing.  It  is  imperative  that  the  region's 
manufacturing  sector  sustain  a  high  level  of  capital  investment  in 
facilities  and  equipment  to  counter  the  growing  fierceness  of 
competition  from  domestic  and  foreign  producers  of  both  textiles 
and  shoes  and  sophisticated,  technologically  advanced  products. 
Without  modernization  of  its  old  industrial  facilities,  many  New 
England  firms  face  the  prospect  of  becoming  marginal  producers 
or  of  going  out  of  business  entirely.  The  closings  of  some  shoe 
plants  due  to  foreign  competition  illustrate  the  importance  of 
modernizing  operations  in  order  to  remain  competitive.  However, 
modernization  through  investment  in  plant  and  equipment  and 
the  introduction  of  new  techniques  of  production  will  un- 
doubtedly reduce  the  demand  for  workers  in  manufacturing. 

c.    1980  Employment  Prospects  in  Manufac- 
turing 

The  net  effect  of  the  growth  and  changes  in  the  composition  in 
national  demand  and  technological  developments  on  New 
England's  manufacturing  sector  suggest  that  without  public 
action,  employment  in  manufacturing  could  be  expected  to 
decline  very  slightly.  Through  various  forms  of  public  programs, 
employment  in  manufacturing  coidd  increase  by  about  50,000 
jobs  between  1970  and  1980  which  would  mean  a  rate  of  increase 
of  slightly  over  3  percent. 

In  contrast  to  the  very  modest  growth  in  manufacturing 
employment  that  is  projected,  the  Commission's  overall  tcU^get  for 
employment  anticipates  a  20  percent  gain  in  the  Service 
Producing  sector  and  a  resultant  16  percent  gain  for  the  economy 
as  a  whole.  By  1980,  twenty  out  of  every  thirty  workers  are 
expected  to  be  employed  in  the  Service  Producing  sector 
compared  to  only  8  out  of  30  in  the  manufacturing  sector.  Much 
of  the  absolute  employment  growth  in  the  Service  Producing 
sector  woidd  be  accounted  for  by  a  variety  of  private  personal, 
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bus^iness,  educational,  medical,  and  legal  services.  The  significance 
of  the  employment  growth  in  the  Service  Producing  sector  is 
di.'*<  u.ssed  further  in  the  suhsequent  section  dealing  with  the 
concentration  of  growth  industries  in  the  five  largest  metro- 
politan areas. 

To  achieve  growth   of  an  additional  50,000  workers  in  the 
manufacturing  sector  by   1980,  the  region's  higli-teclinologv- 
26  oriented    manufacturing   industries   probably    would    have  to 


diversify  and  become  less  dependent  upon  defense  and  space 
programs.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  expected  that  past  trends 
toward  more  capital  intensiveness  and  increases  in  productivity 
would  continue  within  both  the  durable  and  non-durable  goods 
segments  of  the  manufacturing  sector.  However,  due  to  changes 
in  the  relative  importance  of  the  various  industries  comprising 
each  of  these  two  segments,  relative  gains  in  productivity  (gross 
output  per  worker)  during  the  1970's  would  be  somewhat  lower 
than  during  the  1960's.  Nevertheless,  the  absolute  increase  in 


productivity  would  be  high  so  that  the  real  gross  output,  or  gross 
product  originating,  in  manufacturing  would  increase  by  more 
than  one-fourth  over  the  decade.  The  rate  of  increase  in 
manufacturing  sector  would  be  a  little  less  than  half  of  the 
relative  increase  in  gross  product  originating  in  the  Service 
Producing  sector.  The  lower  growth  rate  in  gross  product 
originating  in  the  manufacturing  sector  would  be  due  entirely  to 
its  very  small  employment  gain  compared  to  the  sizeable  absolute 
increase  in  the  Service  Producing  sector. 

Imbalances  Within 
New  England 

1.    Many  Local  Economies  Have  Inade- 
quate Industrial  Base 

The  economies  of  all  but  a  few  of  the  larger  centers  in  New 
England  lack  diversity  which  would  permit  an  adequate  adjust- 
ment to  national  changes.  This  current  situation  is  due  to  early 
dominance  by  the  textile,  shoe  manufacturing,  and  fishing 
industries  which  have  not  been  supplanted  or  augmented  by 
growth  manufacturing  or  Service  Producing  sector  industries. 
Indeed  it  was  manufacturing,  especially  the  traditional  non- 
durable goods  manufacturing  industries  which  formed  the  base  of 
many  local  economies.  To  a  lesser  extent  some  local  economies 
were  either  based  upon  farming  and  dairying  or  fishing,  or  upon 
the  availability  of  timber  for  the  manufacture  of  lumber  and  pulp 
and  paper  products.  The  decline  in  manufacturing  and  the  shift 
from  non-durables  to  durable  goods  production  has  adversely 
affected  most  of  the  old  manufacturing  communities.  Resource 
and  agriculturally  based  economies  also  have  suffered  as  these 
segments  of  the  economy  have  declined  in  New  England. 

Physical  and  historical  factors  have  played  a  major  role  in 
determining  the  kinds  of  economic  activities  which  were  started 
and  grew  in  different  locations  within  the  region.  The  availability 


of  water  power,  a  rail  line  or  where  a  prospective  entrepreneur 
happened  to  be  living  at  the  time  were  often  the  determinants  of 
where  a  manufacturing  plant  or  a  retail  business  located. 

Over  time  the  historical  factors  of  economic  development  within 
New  England  often  have  been  adversely  affected  by  a  number  of 
conditions.  This  situation  has  been  especially  true  for  those 
locales  in  which  the  employment  has  been  dominated  by  textiles, 
shoe,  or  leather  tanning  production,  or  by  industries  based  on 
timber,  fishing,  or  agriculture.  The  regionalization  of  markets, 
especially  for  consumer  products,  the  attractiveness  of  the  South 
to  the  low  skilled  low  wage  textile  industry;  fierce  competition 
from  domestic  and  foreign  producers  whether  in  high  tech- 
nologically oriented  industries  or  in  the  traditional  non-durable 
goods  manufacturing  have  worked  against  many  of  the  single 
industry  based  economies.  In  addition,  long  established  firms  in 
many  communities  in  New  England,  becau.se  of  the  poor  access  to 
markets  and  the  increasing  marginal  nature  of  their  operations, 
were  unable  to  make  neces.sary  investments  in  new  equipment  or 
facilities.  The  result  is  that  many  of  these  firms  became  even 
more  marginal,  hence  highly  vulnerable  lo  competition,  or  they 
went  out  of  business. 

Only  where  a  combination  of  favorable  circumstances  existed 
have  the  region's  localities  been  able  to  prosper  and  thrive. 
Essential  to  economic  growth  have  been  such  factors  as  a  locus  of 
different  transportation  modes,  a  seat  of  government,  a  center  for 
higher  education,  and  the  historical  chance  start  of  a  new 
industry,  such  as  computers,  for  which  there  has  been  a  long-term 
rising  national  demand.  In  addition  to  the  above  conditions, 
accessibility  to  one  of  the  larger  metropolitan  areas,  on  the  order 
of  less  than  two  hours  driving  time,  appears  to  offer  an  important 
advantage.  Such  a  distance  may  provide  a  sophisticated  manu- 
facturing or  service  industry  with  the  advantages  of  lower  costs 
associated  with  non-metropolitan  areas  while  retaining  adequate 
proximity  to  some  of  the  requisite  specialty  services  found  in 
metropolitan  areas. 


Highway  improvements  provide  one  of  the  necessary  conditions 
for  the  decentralization  of  many  functions  which  take  place  in  a 
business.  Among  such  functions  which  appear  to  be  potential 


The  5  largest  metropolitan  areas  in  New  England  ' 
are  vnore  dependent  upon  employment  in  the 
service-producing  section  than  the  region's  other 
subareas  and  hence  in  a  better  position  to  partici- 
pate in  anticipated  employment  increases  in  the 
'70's 
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candidates  for  decentralization  from  metropolitan  areas  are  data 
processing  and  bookkeeping  as  w6ll  as  those  branch  manu- 
facturing operations  where  the  availability  of  a  semi-skilled  work 
force  at  relatively  low  wage  rates  are  a  primary  concern.  Major 
highway  improvements  also  provide  a  necessary  condition  for  the 
residential  decentralization  of  metropolitan  population  into 
nearby  depressed  subareas  as  well  as  for  the  development  of 
recreational  and  second  home  areas  whose  success  is  dependent 
upon  easy  access  by  metropolitan  populations. 

Two  major  types  of  subareas  are  most  often  afflicted  with 
declining  or  stagnant  economies.  These  are  non-metropoHtan 
counties  and  the  medium  and  smaller  sized  metropolitan 
counties.  Each  of  these  two  subareas  is  home  for  about  one-fifth 
of  the  region's  population.  Of  the  68  counties  in  New  England, 
41  comprise  the  non-metropolitan  portion  of  the  region,  and  16 
comprise  the  medium  and  smaller  sized  metropolitan  areas. 
Parenthetically,  the  remaining  11  counties  make  up  the  5  largest 
metropolitan  areas  of  the  region. 


a.   The     Economic     Structure     of  Non- 
Metropolitan  Counties 


While  the  overall  proportion  of  workers  in  the  service  producing 
sector  is  nearly  the  same  for  the  region  and  non-metropolitan 
counties,  the  latter  have  significantly  less  diversification  and  are 
far  more  dependent  upon  local  and  state  governments  as  an 
employer.  In  non-metropolitan  counties  over  one-fifth  of  the 
labor  force  works  for  local  and  state  governments.  Much  of  the 
employment  in  local  government  is  in  the  school  system.  The 
dependence  upon  local  government  employment  in  non- 
metropolitan  counties  is  50  percent  greater  than  for  the  regional 
average.  In  contrast,  the  proportion  of  non-metropolitan  employ- 
ment in  personal  and  business  services,  wholesale  and  retail  trade 
(the  largest  employers  within  the  Service  Producing  sector)  is 
significantly  lower  than  for  the  region.  The  skewed  employment 


distribution  and  the  limited  variety  of  activities  within  the  Service 
Producing  sector  serves  to  Hmit  employment  growth  prospects  for 
much  of  the  non-metropolitan  portion  of  the  region.  This  is 
especially  so,  since  the  variety  of  private  personal  and  business 
services  is  expected  to  account  for  much  of  New  England's 
employment  growth.  Recreation  based  industry,  is  the  single 
exception,  where  much  of  the  employment  is  found  in  a  wide 
variety  of  retailing,  such  as  eating  places,  sport  shops,  and 
gasoline  service  stations. 

On  the  average,  over  one-fourth  of  all  workers  in  non- 
metropolitan  counties  are  employed  in  manufacturing.  This  is 
well  below  the  regional  average,  but  about  equal  to  the  national 
average.  However,  within  the  manufacturing  sector,  the  non- 
metropolitan  counties  are  poorly  represented  in  employment  in 
durable  goods  industries  ~  the  major  growth  segment  within  the 
regions  manufacturing.  In  some  non-metropolitan  counties 
durable  goods  manufacturing  establishments  are  subsidiaries  of 
large  firms  headquartered  outside  the  region.  Due  to  the  age  of 
facilities  many  of  these  subsidiaries  represent  the  least  efficient 
operations  of  the  outside  corporation.  The  result  is  that  when 
demand  falls  these  subsidiaries  become  the  first  to  cut-back  in 
employment  and  are  the  last  to  hire  or  rehire  as  corporate  sales 
rise.  On  the  other  hand,  the  proportion  of  employment  in  the 
non-durable  goods  segment  is  the  same  as  the  regional  average. 
Much  of  the  non-durable  goods  manufacturing  employment  is  in 
declining  or  stagnant  industries  such  as  paper  mills,  shoe  and 
leather  tanning,  and  textile  mills. 

As  is  to  be  expected,  non-metropolitan  counties  with  approx- 
imately one-tenth  of  their  work  force  employed  in  agriculture, 
forestry,  fishing,  mining  and  construction  activities  are  much 
more  dependent  on  these  functions  that  the  region  as  a  whole  or 
the  metropolitan  areas. 

Most  of  the  non-melropolitan  counties  of  New  England  are 
located  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  three  northern  states  -  Maine, 
New  Hampshire  and  Vermont.  With  few  exceptions  they  are 


located  several  hours  driving  time  from  the  largest  metropolitan 
areas  of  New  England,  and  are  that  much  further  removed  from 
sources  of  supply  and  markets  in  the  rest  of  the  East  Coast. 
Hence,  prospects  become  more  limited  for  any  significant 
expansion  of  employment  opportunities.  Even  so,  it  appears  that 
due  to  a  smaller  population  size  rather  small  increments  in  job 
opportunities  could  make  a  substantial  reduction  in  tlie  need  for 
young  people  to  migrate  to  urban  centers  for  work,  or  in  the  high 
levels  of  unemployment  and  underemployment  experienced  in 
many  of  the  non-metropolitan  counties.  Even  so,  not  all 
non-metropolitan  counties  have  equal  potential  for  realizing  even 
a  limited  increment  in  employment.  The  recreation-tourism 
industry  frequently  represents  the  only  source  of  growing 
economic  activity  in  many  economically  distressed  outlying  areas 
of  New  England.  Such  economic  activity,  while  beneficial,  tends 
to  have  low-paying  jobs  and  highly  seasonal  employment 
opportunities.  The  recreation  industr)  also  is  heavily  dependent 
upon  the  quality  of  the  environment,  and  generally  has  a  mixed 


record  of  creating  lasting  economic  benefits  for  the  residents  of 
the  areas  in  which  they  are  developed.  Lasting  benefits  from 
recreational  development  in  outlying  areas  requires  careful 
controls  and  examination  of  development  proposals  to  ensure 
that:  (1)  the  recreation  investments  are  made  in  such  a  way  that 
they  do  not  in  fact  destroy  the  very  environment  they  require  for 
success;  (2)  the  community  has  some  prospect  for  improvement 
in  long  term  employment  opportunities;  (3)  sufficiently  higher 
wages  are  offered,  so  that  per  capita  personal  income  will  at  least 
equal  the  non-seasonal  industry  national  average;  and  (4)  a 
potential  exists  for  indigenous  residents  to  participate  in  the 
other  economic  benefits  such  as  business  ownership  which 
recreational  development  creates. 

Overall,  those  areas  where  economic  development  prospects  are 
not  strong  will  require  compensatory  programs  to  improve  the 
base  standard  of  services,  and  the  abilities  and  economic 
well-being  of  residents  whether  they  choose  to  remain  or  to 
migrate. 

b.   The  Economic  Structure  of  Medium  and 
Small  Metropolitan  Areas 

The  problems  of  a  vulnerable  economic  base  also  afflict  all  but  a 
few  of  the  medium  and  small  metropolitan  counties  of  the  region. 
In  contrast  to  non-metropolitan  counties,  the  problem  in  these 
metropolitan  counties  is  one  of  high  dependence  upon  the 
manufacturing  sector  for  employment.  However,  considerable 
variation  exists  among  the  medium  and  smaller  metropolitan 
counties  in  the  dependence  upon  manufacturing  for  employment. 
For  example,  in  1969  in  the  Portland  metropolitan  area  (Cumber- 
land County)  only  two  in  nine  workers  were  employed  in 
manufacturing  whereas  in  the  Fall  River-New  Bedford  metro- 
politan area  (Bristol  County)  four  out  of  nine  workers  had  jobs  in 
manufacturing. 


As  pointed  out  previously,  there  has  been  a  long-term  decline 
both  absolutely  and  relatively  in  manufacturing  employment 
coupled  with  a  shift  from  non-durable  goods  to  durable  goods 
production.  Three  major  industries  within  the  durable  goods 
segment  ~  machinery,  electrical  machinery  and  transportation 
equipment  -  have  accounted  for  most  of  the  employment  growth 
in  this  segment  and  their  employment  expansion  has  been  the 
major  reason  why  the  overall  decline  in  manufacturing  employ- 
ment has  not  been  greater.  Thus,  the  industrial  composition  of 
the  manufacturing  sector  in  the  various  medium  and  smaller 
metropolitan  counties  is  an  important  factor  in  determining  the 
viability  of  their  economies. 

By  and  large  the  medium  and  smaller  metropolitan  counties  have 
a  much  higher  proportion  of  their  employment  in  the  stagnant 
and  declining  non-durable  goods  segment  of  manufacturing  than 
is  the  case  for  the  region  as  a  whole.  This  fact  suggests  that  those 
metropolitan  counties  where  there  is  a  heavy  concentration  of 
employment  in  non-durable  goods  manufacturing  may  continue 
to  experience  employment  declines  in  manufacturing.  Even  where 
such  is  not  the  case,  the  fact  that  the  manufacturing  sector  is 
likely  to  continue  to  substitute  capital  for  labor  means  that  the 
prospects  for  employment  growth  from  this  sector  would  be 
limited. 

The  dominance  of  manufacturing  in  the  economies  of  the 
medium  and  smaller  sized  metropolitan  counties  has  resulted  in  a 
stunting  of  the  development  of  non-manufacturing  activities. 
Thus,  these  counties  have  a  much  lower  proportion  than  the 
region  of  their  work  force  engaged  in  wholesale  and  retail  trade 
and  in  a  variety  of  personal  and  business  services  -  those  activities 
in  which  there  has  been  and  is  likely  to  continue  to  be  a 
considerable  growth  in  employment. 

The  result  of  the  lack  of  an  adequately  diversified  economic 
structure  and  one  which  remains  excessively  dependent  upon  the 
manufacturing  sector  for  employment  has  caused  a  number  of 
these  medium  to  smaller  sized  metropolitan  counties  to  suffer 


from  liigli  unemployment  and  relatively  low  per  capita  incomes. 
While  specific  examples  of  growth  in  these  metropolitan  counties 
may  be  found,  the  overall  prospects  indicate  that  many  of  these 
areas  are  unlikely  to  share  fully  in  the  employment  and  personal 
income  growth  anticipated  for  the  region.  Therefore,  special 
public  programs  will  be  required. 

2.    Growth  Industries  Concentrated  in 
Five  Largest  Metropolitan  Areas 

New  England's  economy  and  growth  is  dominated  by  the  5 
largest  metropolitan  areas  --  Boston— Brockton—  Lowell- 
Law  rence-Haverhili,    Providence— Pawtucket— Warwick,  Hart- 


ford—New Britain- Bristol,  New  Haven—  Waterbury— Meriden, 
and  Bridgeport— Norwalk— Stamford— Danbury.  Six  out  of  10 
New  Englanders  worked  in  these  5  metropolitan  areas  in  1960. 

Taken  all  together  the  economic  structure  of  the  largest  metro- 
politan areas  is  highly  diversified.  Firms  located  in  these 
metropolitan  areas  serve  broad  national  markets  as  well  as 
regional  ones.  Considering  the  economic  structure,  one  essential 
characteristic  of  these  largest  metropolitan  areas  emerges:  two- 
thirds  of  all  employment  is  found  in  the  service  producing  sector. 
Banks,  insurance  companies,  specialty  retail  and  major  depart- 
ment stores,  architects,  lawyers,  private  universities  and  colleges, 
medical  and  health  complexes,  research  and  development  com- 
panies, business  and  government  consultants  which  serve  the 
needs  of  the  region  and  the  nation  -  all  are  concentrated  in  these 
few  metropolitan  areas.  Between  two-thirds  and  three-fourths  of 
all  employment  in  service  activities  in  New  England  takes  place  in 
these  large  metropolitan  areas.  This  concentration  of  employment 
in  service  activities  represents  a  substantially  higher  proportion 
than  the  overall  proportion  of  the  region's  employment  found  in 
these  metropolitan  areas.  In  addition,  three  of  the  five  largest 
metropolitan  areas  are  state  capitals  which  further  helps  support 
the  service  producing  sector. 

In  the  20  years  between  1950  and  1970,  the  region's  employment 
in  the  service  producing  sector  increased  by  over  one  million  jobs, 
or  by  approximately  54  percent.  Personal,  business,  educational 
and  health  service  activities  accounted  for  4  out  of  every  10 
new  jobs  in  the  region.  Federal,  state  and  local  government 
activities  accounted  for  nearly  3  out  of  10  new  jobs.  During  the 
1970's  total  employment  in  the  region  is  expected  to  expand  by 
765,000  jobs.  Service  producing  employment  is  expected  to 
increase  by  650,000  jobs  with  personal,  business,  educational  and 
health  service  activities  accounting  for  nearly  half  of  the  absolute 
growth  in  this  sector,  while  employment  in  government  should 
only  account  for  about  2  out  of  10  additional  jobs. 

Given  such  a  high  concentration  of  growth  activities  in  the  service 


6  out  of  10  jobs  in  New  England  are  found  in  the  5 
largest  metropolitan  areas,  but  the  potentially  high 
employment  growth  activities  are  even  more  con- 
centrated in  these  largest  metropolitan  areas 
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sector,  the  large  metropolitan  areas  can  expect  to  continue 
expan.sion  in  employment  and  to  retain  their  share  of  the  region's 


total  employment.  Studies  conducted  by  the  Commission  suggest 
that  only  limited  opportunities  exist  for  decentralizing  employ- 
ment, especially  in  the  service  producing  sector.  Nevertheless, 


The  share  of  New  England's  employment  in  the  5 
largest  metropolitan  areas  will  decline  only  slightly 
between  1969  and  1980  due  to  the  highly  diversi- 
fied economies,  so  that  nearly  6  out  of  10  jobs  in 
the  region  will  still  be  found  in  these  5  metropoli- 
tan areas 
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even  very  modest  shifts  away  from  the  present  concentration  of 
employment  could  have  profound  beneficial  effects  on  the 
economies  of  many  other  subareas. 

The  prospects  for  continued  concentration  of  New  England's 
employment  is  reinforced  by  the  fact  that  in  1969,  almost 
two-thirds  of  the  region's  durable  goods  manufacturing  employ- 
ment took  place  in  the  five  largest  metropolitan  areas.  This 
finding  reinforces  the  prospect  that  New  England's  employment 
will  continue  to  concentrate  in  those  centers.  Even  though  the 
future  size  and  industrial  composition  of  durable  goods  manu- 
facturing is  somewhat  uncertain,  the  Commission's  policy  target 
for  the  region's  employment  in  this  sector  of  manufacturing 
anticipates  an  increase  of  nearly  70,000  jobs  by  1980.  In  the 
absence  of  public  programs  to  encourage  decentralization  of 
growth  where  it  is  economically  feasible,  most  of  this  employ- 
ment growth  in  durable  goods  industries  will  probably  take  place 
in  the  same  metropolitan  areas.  And,  unless  there  are  programs  to 
build  on  the  assets  of  medium  and  small  metropolitan  counties 
and  some  non-metropolitan  counties,  local  economies  will  con- 
tinue to  be  more  vulnerable  and  imbalanced. 

Although  the  largest  metropolitan  areas  have  a  good  economic 
base,  special  kinds  of  problems  do  exist.  Basically  the  problems  of 
imbalance  affect  the  low-income  people  living  in  the  central  cities 
of  those  metropolitan  areas.  Blue  collar  workers  have  access  only 
to  the  lower  skilled,  lower  paying  jobs  which  are  available  within 
the  city  limits.  While  substantial  increases  in  jobs  available  in  the 
suburbs  have  made  new  opportunities  for  some  workers, 
suburbanization  has  had  the  effect  of  restricting  employment 
opportunities  for  many  city  residents,  especially  for  the  sizeable 
proportion  not  owning  an  automobile.  Employment  centers  have 
grown  up  but  public  transportation  service  from  the  city  out  to 
them  is  poor  or  non-existent.  And,  the  combination  of  high  cost 
suburban  housing  and  zoning  practices  prevent  many  lower 
income  central  city  residents  from  relocating  closer  to  work 
possibilities  which  might  provide  opportunities  for  occupational 
advancement. 


3.   Problems  Affecting  New  England's 
People 


The  imbalance  of  location  and  economic  structure  within  the 
region  are  reflected  in  unemployment,  underemployment,  low 
incomes  and  poverty,  poor  education  and  obsolete  skills,  and 


poor  health  among  some  of  the  region's  people.  These  problems 
most  severely  affect  persons  living  in  non-metropolitan  and 
smaller  metropolitan  counties  and  in  central  cities.  The  liabilities 
and  handicaps  that  beset  New  England's  people  must  be  dealt 
with  if  all  of  its  residents  are  to  be  assured  the  opportunity  to 
participate  to  their  fullest  abilities  and  desires  in  economic 
growtb. 

a.    Unemployment  and  Underemployment 

(1)  Unemployment  High 

Except  for  a  few  years  in  the  1960's  unemployment  rates  for 
New  England  have  been  higher  than  for  the  nation  ever  since 
1950.  Comparative  improvements  in  the  region's  unemployment 
rates  that  occurred  in  the  mid  to  late  1960's  were  wiped  out 
during  the  1970—71  recession.  For  1971,  the  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment in  New  England  was  23  percent  above  the  rate  for  the 
nation. 

Examination  of  unemployment  rates  for  January  1971  and  1972 
by  labor  market  area  and/or  local  office  area  indicates  a  pervasive 
distribution  of  pockets  of  excessively  high  unemployment.  These 
areas  show  rates  of  9  percent  or  more  and  many  have  unemploy- 
ment rates  of  over  15  percent.  Most  of  these  high  unemployment 
areas  are  located  in  the  highly  industrialized  three  southern  states 
"  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut  -  and  many  of 
these  pockets  comprise  clusters  of  towns  within  metropolitan 
counties. 

(2)  Many  Males  Forced  to  Work  Part-Time 

Unemployment  rates  do  not  show  the  whole  picture  with  respect 
to  use  of  manpower.  A  considerable  amount  of  under- 
employment exists  nationally  and  within  New  England.  One 
measure  of  involuntary  underemployment  in  1969,  for  instance. 


is  the  group  of  men,  aged  25  to  64,  who  worked  26  weeks  or  less. 
For  the  region  as  a  whole  nearly  4  out  of  every  100  men  in  this 
age  group  worked  half  a  year  or  less.  Eight  out  of  100  men,  aged 
25  to  64,  worked  at  least  14  weeks  but  not  more  than  39  weeks 
in  1959.  In  1969  there  was  substantial  variation  in  the  extent  of 
involuntary  underemployment  among  males.  For  males  16  years 
old  and  over,  the  proportion  who  were  underemployed  ranged 
from  a  low  of  9.9  percent  in  Sagadahoc  County,  Maine,  to  a  high 
of  26.8  percent  in  Grafton  County,  New  Hampshire.  In  Suffolk 
County,  Massachusetts,  which  is  dominated  by  the  City  of 
Boston,  almost  one-fifth  of  all  males  aged  16  years  and  over  were 
underemployed.  Among  selected  central  cities  of  metropolitan 
counties,  underemployment  amoung  males  ranged  from  a  low  of 
8  percent  in  Fall  River,  Massachusetts,  to  a  high  of  28  percent  in 
Burlington,  Vermont. 

(3)   Labor  Force  Dropouts 

Data  on  labor  mobility  of  males  who  were  aged  30  to  49  years  in 
1970  also  indicate  a  problem  in  the  use  of  manpower.  According 
to  the  1970  Census  of  Population,  there  were  51,297  males,  or 
3.9  percent  of  those  in  this  age  group,  who  had  been  in  the  work 
force  in  1965,  but  had  dropped  out  by  1970.  Why  they  dropped 
out  is  unknown.  While  in  the  entire  region  .slightly  less  than  4 
percent  of  all  males  aged  30-49  were  dropouts  from  the  work 
force,  there  was  considerable  variation  among  the  subareas. 
Dropout  rates  ranged  from  a  low  of  2.3  percent  in  Belknap 
County,  New  Hampshire,  to  a  high  of  9.4  percent  in  Grand  Isle 
County,  Vermont.  Among  central  cities  of  metropolitan  counties, 
labor  force  dropout  rates  ranged  from  a  low  of  2  percent  to  a 
high  of  7  percent. 
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Armed  Forces) 


b.  Many  Workers  Have  Obsolete  Skills  and 
Are  Poorly  Educated  to  Meet  Changes  in 
Demand 

(1)   Obsolete  Skills 

The  industrial  mix  determines  the  occupation  characteristics  of 
the  labor  force.  Given  the  generally  high  level  of  education  of  the 
New  England  population,  it  is  not  surprising  that  industries  that 
need  well-educated  labor  have  grown  here.  As  a  result,  New 
England  has  a  somewhat  higher  proportion  of  workers  in  the 
Professional,  Technical  and  Kindred  occupations  than  has  the 
nation. 

An  examination  of  data  on  occupations  reveals  three  major 
patterns.  First,  both  New  England  and  the  nation  have  become 
dominated  by  white  collar  occupations,  with  a  much  more 
pronounced  shift  toward  professional  and  clerical  occupations  in 
New  England  than  in  the  nation.  It  should  be  noted  that  clerical 
occupations  include  many  highly  trained  persons  such  as  com- 
puter programmers  and  operators,  accountants,  bookkeepers  and 
draftsmen  as  well  as  secretaries,  typists  and  file  clerks.  Second, 
blue  collar  occupations,  particularly  semi-skilled  occupations, 
have  dramatically  decreased  in  relative  importance  in  New 
England.  The  skilled  occupations  within  the  blue  collar  group, 
craftsmen  and  foremen,  for  example,  have  gradually  declined  in 
relative  importance.  Third,  service  occupations  have  increased 
significantly  in  importance. 

By  1980,  these  past  patterns  are  expected  to  be  even  more 
pronounced  as  a  result  of  the  substantial  rate  of  growth  in 
employment  in  the  Service  Producing  sector.  Over  half  the  work 
force  can  be  expected  to  be  employed  in  white  collar  occupa- 
tions. During  the  70 's,  twenty -four  out  of  every  40  job  openings 
can  be  expected  to  be  in  white  collar  occupations.  Many  of  these 
openings  would  be  in  occupations  where  a  premium  is  placed  on 
education,  training  and  skill.  Most  of  the  demand  for  blue  collar 


workers  is  expected  to  come  from  the  need  to  replace  workers 
who  either  will  have  retired  or  died  during  the  decade.  And 
significantly,  within  the  blue  collar  occupations,  the  greatest  need 
would  be  for  highly  skilled  workers.  The  demand  for  service 
occupations,  such  as  policemen,  firemen,  nightwatchmen  and 
beauticians,  is  expected  to  provide  5  outof  every  40  job  openings 
during  the  decade. 

Many  subareas  differ  markedly  from  the  current  regional  pattern 
described  above.  A  number  of  counties  in  New  England, 
especially  in  the  three  northern  states,  have  40  percent  or  more  of 
their  labor  force  in  blue  collar  occupations.  Even  a  highly 
urbanized  county  such  as  Suffolk,  Massachusetts,  has  over  24 
percent  of  the  resident  labor  force  in  blue  collar  occupations. 
Given  the  shifts  in  the  occupational  structure  and  demand 
described  above,  subareas  with  high  proportions  of  blue  collar 
workers  are  potentially  vulnerable  to  the  prospects  of  high 
unemployment  and  underemployment,  and  to  relatively  low  per 
capita  income. 

Similarly,  subareas  where  a  high  proportion  of  people  are 
employed  in  various  service  occupations  also  would  appear  to 
face  the  prospect  of  a  relatively  low  per  capita  income.  There  are 
a  number  of  counties  where  over  15  percent  of  the  labor  force  are 
in  service  occupations.  Many  of  these  counties  probably  depend 
upon  the  tourist  industry  as  a  major  source  of  livelihood.  A 
comparison  of  the  geography  of  blue  collar  and  service  occupa- 
tions suggests  that  there  is  often  a  close  correspondence  between 
high  service  occupation  counties  and  high  blue  collar  occupation 
counties. 

In  many  central  cities  of  metropolitan  counties,  especially  the 
larger  ones,  the  occupational  structure  is  more  like  that  of  the 
region  as  a  whole.  The  most  notable  difference  is  the  generally 
slightly  higher  concentration  of  city  residents  employed  in  white 
collar  occupations.  However,  there  are  a  number  of  important 
exceptions  to  this  statement. 

A  number  of  central  cities  which  are  characterized  as  blue  collar 


Percent  of  Workers  16  Years  Old  and  Over  in  Blue 
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Percent  of  Workers  16  Years  Old  and  Over  in  Blue 
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areas,  are  currently  facing  a  severe  unemployment  problem.  With 
a  shift  in  the  industrial  structure  of  the  region  toward  a  service 
based  economy  and  the  associated  rising  demand  for  white  collar 
occupations,  many  residents  of  central  cities  of  metropolitan 
counties,  like  those  in  non-metropolitan  counties,  potentially  face 
the  spectre  of  unemployment.  Considerable  efforts  seem  called 
for  in  both  retraining  and  secondary  and  post-secondary  technical 
education  in  order  to  prevent  or  minimize  manpower  problems  in 
those  counties  and  central  cities  having  occupations  structures 
significantly  at  variance  with  regional  trends. 

c.    Many  Young  People  and  Adults  Lack  High 
School  Education 

In  New  England,  the  educational  level  of  the  population  aged  25 
and  over  is  higher  than  that  of  the  nation  as  a  whole:  a  greater 
proportion  of  the  adult  population  has  completed  high  school 
and  four  years  of  college.  Between  1960  and  1970,  for  the 
region's  adults  over  25  years  of  age,  the  absolute  number  with  less 
than  a  high  school  education  decreased  by  500,000.  Thus,  in 
1970  5  out  of  9  adults  had  at  least  a  high  school  education, 
compared  to  4  out  of  9  adults  in  1960. 

Despite  New  England's  high  educational  level,  in  1970  nearly  1  in 
8  of  its  adults  had  less  than  an  eighth  grade  education.  For 
practical  purposes  this  group  could  be  considered  functionally 
illiterate.  Another  1  in  8  had  completed  the  eighth  grade  but  had 
failed  to  go  on  to  high  school.  Dropouts  from  high  school 
accounted  for  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  adult  population.  Studies 
have  shown  that  many  high  school  students  who  drop  out  are 
already  behind  by  one  grade  level  or  more,  and  many  have 
extremely  poor  reading  and  comprehension  ability.  If  this  is  the 
situation  for  high  school  dropouts  it  is  far  more  serious  for 
persons  who  have  completed  no  more  than  eight  grades  of  school. 


Percent  of  Males  16  Years  Old  Not  Enrolled  in  School 
Who  Are  Not  High  School  Graduates,  for  New  England 
Counties,  1970 


In  iy()0  nearly  1  in  7  of  the  youth  and  young  adult  males  who 
had  not  gone  on  to  high  school  were  "idle";  that  is,  they  were 
nt  illu  r  in  school  nor  in  the  labor  force.  The  educational  pattern 
di?pla\cd  in  1960  has  not  altered  significantly  during  the  last 
decade.  In  1970,  nearly  1  in  8  males  aged  16  to  21  who  were  not 
attending  school  were  not  in  the  labor  force. 

Another  dimension  of  the  education  problem  is  the  high  school 
dropout  rate.  Studies  by  HEW  indicate  that  during  the  period 
1968—1970,  New  England's  dropout  rate  for  students  enrolled  in 
grades  9-12  was  21.5  percent.  In  1970  there  were  over  600,000 
males  in  New  England  between  the  ages  of  16  to  21.  Of  this  total, 
77,372  persons  were  not  in  school  and  were  not  high  school 
graduates.  While  the  geographic  distribution  of  this  dropout 
population  was  concentrated  most  heavily  in  northern  New 
England,  the  problem  is  equally  serious  in  many  of  the 
metropolitan  counties. 

In  light  of  the  occupational  structure  of  New  England  which  was 
changing  between  1960  and  1970  and  which  is  expected  to  go  on 
changing  into  the  seventies,  a  lai^e  number  of  adult  New 
Engtanders  in  the  labor  force  are  potentially  vulnerable  to  serious 
unemployment  and  underemployment  due  to  poor  education. 

There  is  a  growing  pool  of  poorly  educated  young  adults  who  will 
have  to  compete  for  jobs  against  those  with  a  superior  education. 
Furthermore,  they  will  compete  in  a  labor  market  where  the 
demand  will  be  in  occupations  that  require  at  least  a  high  school 
education.  Thus,  a  major  issue  confronting  New  England  and  the 
Commission  is  the  challenge  to  provide  programs  that  will 
increase  the  "Three  R"  skills  of  young  people  and  also  provide 
remedial  education  for  adidts  to  help  them  adjust  to  changing 
occupational  requirements  of  the  region's  economy. 


d.   Many  Subareas  Afflicted  by  Low  Per  Capita 
Income  and  High  Rates  of  Poverty 


New  England  is  not  a  homogeneous  region  with  respect  to  the 
level  of  per  capita  personal  income.  The  growth  trend  in  total  per 
capita  personal  income  in  New  England  has  primarily  been 
determined  by  what  happens  in  the  largest  metropolitan  areas. 
During  the  1959—69  period  the  five  largest  metropolitan  areas 
witnessed  a  growth  of  41  percent  in  per  capita  income  -- 
significantly  above  that  for  the  nation  --  whereas  the  rest  of  New 
England  only  experienced  an  increase  in  per  capita  income  of 
36.4  percent  --  decidedly  below  that  for  the  nation.  Per  capita 
income  in  these  five  metropolitan  areas  combined  was  nearly  18 
percent  above  the  national  average  in  1969,  over  24  percent 
above  all  other  metropoHtan  counties  in  the  region  and  nearly  30 
percent  above  that  for  the  aggregate  of  all  non-metropolitan 
counties. 

The  geographic  distribution  of  per  capita  income  shows  the 
existence  of  a  dual  society  within  the  region.  In  1969  the  region 
was  divided  into  two  income  groups:  the  rural  and  urban  poor 
and  disadvantaged,  and  the  affluent  middle-income  and  upper- 
income  suburbanites.  In  1969,  4  million  persons,  or  one  third  of 
the  region's  population,  lived  in  central  cities,  or  in  non- 
metropolitan  counties  where  the  average  per  capita  income  was 
well  below  both  the  national  and  regional  averages.  The  suburban 
portions  of  the  five  largest  metropolitan  areas  received  54.1 
percent  of  the  total  personal  income  of  New  England,  yet  they 
accounted  for  only  42.5  percent  of  the  region's  population.  In  a 
very  real  sense,  these  affluent  suburban  metropolitan  areas 
accounted  for  the  fact  that  New  England's  per  capita  personal 
income  is  higher  than  the  nation's  average. 
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(1)   Low  Per  Capita  Income  Associated  with  Transfer 
Payments  and  Poverty 


The  counties  and  central  cities  with  low  per  capita  incomes  either 
have  a  relatively  significant  proportion  of  total  personal  income 
derived  from  transfer  payments  (social  security  and  other  pension 
payments  and  welfare  payments)  or  a  relatively  large  proportion 
of  families  dependent  upon  such  payments.  There  is  a  close, 
though  imperfect,  correspondence  between  counties  with  low  per 
capita  income  and  counties  with  relatively  high  proportion  of 
families  dependent  upon  transfer  payments.  In  1969,  the  17 
counties  where  the  average  per  capita  income  was  20  percent  or 
more  below  the  national  average,  the  total  personal  income 
derived  from  transfer  payments  ranged  from  10.3  percent  in 
Addison,  Vermont,  to  16.7  percent  in  Washington,  Maine.  The 
vast  majority  of  families  dependent  upon  transfer  payments 
receive  their  incomes  from  Social  Security  benefits,  not  welfare 
payments.  For  these  same  17  counties,  the  proportion  of  families 
with  1969  incomes  below  the  poverty  level  ranged  from  15.1 
percent  in  Tolland,  Connecticut,  to  36.8  percent  in  Washington, 
Maine. 

In  central  cities  a  similar,  but  slightly  weaker,  kind  of  correlation 
can  be  found  among  low  per  capita  income,  the  proportion  of 
families  whose  sole  source  of  income  is  from  transfer  payments, 
and  high  proportions  of  families  with  incomes  below  poverty. 
However,  in  central  cities  the  degree  of  poverty,  of  dependence 
upon  transfer  payments,  and  the  extent  to  which  per  capita 
income  is  relatively  below  the  national  average  is  not  as  severe  as 
in  non-metropolitan  counties.  In  the  12  central  cities  where  the 
per  capita  income  was  below  the  national  average  in  1969,  the 
proportion  of  families  whose  income  was  below  the  poverty  level 
ranged  from  a  low  of  5.2  percent  in  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  to 
a  high  of  11.9  percent  in  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts.  In  terms 
of  the  proportion  of  families  dependent  upon  transfer  payments, 
the  range  was  from  a  low  of  19  percent  in  Portsmouth,  New 
Hampshire,  to  a  high  of  40  percent  in  New  Bedford, 
Massachusetts. 


Percent  of  All  Families  Who  Receive  Their  Income  from 
Social  Security  and  Public  Assistance,  for  New  England 
Counties 
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TOTAL  NEW  ENGLAND 

2,892,455 

191,474 

6.61 

$1496 

5-SMSA  COUNTIES* 

1,692,926 

100,437 

5.93 

1552 

OTHER  SMSA  COUNTIES 

785,836 

50,789 

6.46 

1492 

NON-SMSA  COUNTIES 

413,693 

40.248 

9.72 

1388 

'Includes  Essex,  Middlesex,  Norfolk,  Plymouth  and  Suffolk 
counties  in  the  Boston,  Mass.  SMSA;  Providence,  Kent,  and 
Bristol  counties  in  the  Providence-Pawtucket-Warwick,  R.I. 
SMSA,  and  in  Connecticut.  Hartford  County-Hartford-New 
Britain  SMSA,  New  Haven  County-New  Haven-Waterbury- 
Meridan  SMSA,  and  Fairfield  County-Bridgeport-Norwalk- 
Stamford-Danbury  SMSA. 


(2)    Income  Gap 


Over  $1.6  billion  in  additional  personal  income  would  have  been 
required  in  1969  to  raise  per  capita  income  to  the  national 
average  for  those  places  where  it  was  below  the  average  (the  $1.6 
billion  represents  the  income  gap).  While  the  region's  income  gap 
rose  by  95.7  percent  between  1950  and  1969,  the  income  gap  for 
central  cities  increased  by  185  percent.  As  a  result  of  differential 
increases  in  the  income  gap,  the  non-metropolitan  counties  in 
aggregate  accounted  for  nearly  46  percent  of  the  income  gap  in 
1969  and  central  cities  almost  15  percent.  While  the  proportion 
of  the  non-metropolitan  income  gap  accounted  for  by  northern 
New  England  has  declined  substantially,  these  counties  still 
accounted  for  over  83  percent  of  the  income  gap  found  in  all 
non -metropolitan  counties  of  the  region.  During  the  period 


1950—1969,  the  income  gap  in  central  cities  became  even  more 
concentrated  in  the  central  cities  of  the  three  southern  New 
England  states. 

There  is  no  simple  method  of  raising  the  per  capita  incomes  in 
those  counties  and  central  cities  where  it  is  below  the  national 
average.  Several  factors  must  be  taken  into  account.  First,  a 
significant  proportion  of  the  famiUes  in  these  subareas  received 
income  from  transfer  payments,  primarily  from  social  security 
benefits. 

Second,  about  3  out  of  every  100  persons  16  to  64  years  of  age  in 
the  region  are  precluded  from  any  kind  of  participation  in  the 
labor  force  due  to  disabilities.  A  large  proportion  of  these 
disabled  persons  are  found  in  non-metropolitan  areas  and  the 
central  cities.  Health  reasons  limit  the  extent  of  participation  in 
the  labor  force  for  an  unknown  proportion  of  the  working  age 
population. 

Third,  a  sizeable  number  of  persons,  primarily  youth  and  adult 
males,  is  restricted  in  their  occupational  careers  (and,  therefore, 
from  financially  more  rewarding  participation  in  the  labor  force) 
due  to  lack  of  an  adequate  education  and/ or  have  skills  for  which 
demand  is  likely  to  diminish. 

Fourth,  among  women  who  lived  in  low-income  areas  of  selected 
central  cities  in  1970,  approximately  half  desired  work  but  were  not 
looking  because  of  family  responsibilities.  Presumably  this  lack  of 
participation  was  due  to  a  need  to  care  for  young  children  and 
alternatives,  such  as  child  care  facilities,  were  not  available. 

Fifth,  in  various  subareas,  particularly  in  the  three  northern  states 
which  contain  the  vast  majority  of  the  non-metropolitan  popula- 
tion, earnings  per  worker  for  a  given  industry  are  substantially 
below  the  national  average  for  that  industry. 

Sixth,  and  related  to  low  industry  earnings,  is  the  fact  that 
median  earnings  by  occupation  are  generally  lower  in  the 
northern  states  than  they  are  in  the  southern  states.  Hence  efforts 


to  raise  personal  income  would  have  to  change  the  wage  structure 
in  northern  New  En^and  and  in  general  eliminate  the  wage 
differential  which  exists  between  men  and  women  when  they 
perform  the  same  tasks. 


e.   Housing  Needs  for  Low  and  Moderate  In- 
come Households 

Low  and  moderate  income  families  who  must  pay  high  propor- 
tions of  their  income  for  shelter  must  accordingly  reduce 
expenditures  for  other  necessities  of  life.  Housing  costs  for  such 
families  exacerbate  the  problem  of  indadequate  income.  Re- 
ducing housing  costs  is  one  way,  in  the  short  run  at  least,  of 
raising  the  effective  purchasing  income  of  low  and  moderate 
income  families.  This  is  particularly  important  for  elderly 
households  whose  incomes  cannot  be  raised  through  other  types 
of  economic  development  progress. 

Families  paying  high  rent  in  relationship  to  their  income  often 
must  take  housing  that  is  least  desirable  in  terms  of  condition,  the 
numbers  of  rooms  per  person,  and  in  terms  of  the  quality  of 
servicing  and  safety  in  the  surrounding  neighborhood.  These 
adverse  housing  factors  frequently  contribute  to  the  inability  of 
school  children  to  do  homework,  and  to  absenteeism  from  work 
due  to  poor  health  related  to  inadequate  shelter. 

In  this  context,  housing  needs  are  a  clear  concern  for  a 
comprehensive  economic  development  program.  There  are  direct 
benefits  to  be  gained  from  increased  employment  in  the 
construction  industry,  and  from  raising  effective  purchasing 
income  of  low  and  moderate  income  households;  as  well  as 
indirect  benefits  for  a  labor  force  able  to  find  housing  within  its 
means  in  locations  of  its  choosing. 

Careful  review  of  various  methods  for  estimating  housing  needs 
led  to  the  choice  of  household  income  as  the  most  useful 
indicator.  On  a  general  level,  it  can  be  shown  that  families  with 


incomes  below  the  levels  considered  necessary  for  a  modest 
standard  of  living  are  Hkely  to  have  great  difficulty  finding 
housing  which  is  both  physically  sound  and  available  at  reason- 
able costs.  More  particularly,  it  is  possible  to  analytically  identify 
those  families  who  are  now  paying  more  than  25  percent  of  their 
income  for  shelter  costs  ~  the  generally  accepted  rule  for 
estimating  how  much  should  be  spent  for  housing. 

In  most  of  the  New  England  states,  a  large  proportion  of 
households  with  incomes  below  $5,000  could  be  eUgible  for 
occupancy  of  low -income  public  housing  units,  if  enough  units  at 
that  cost  level  were  available.  In  addition,  virtually  all  of  the 
households  below  $5,000  income  ~  regardless  of  the  size  of 
household  ~  would  be  eligible  for  moderate  income  housing 
assisted  by  FHA.  Moreover,  FHA  currently  considers  a  substantial 
nimiber  of  households  with  incomes  between  $5,000  and  $8,000 
to  be  in  need  of  subsidized  housing. 

Some  721,000  households  with  annual  incomes  below  $5,000 
were  eligible  for  public  housing  in  1970.  Another  614,500 
households  with  incomes  between  15,000  and  $8,000  were 
eligible  for  housing  assistance  equivalent  to  the  subsidy  provided 
under  the  FAS  235  or  236  programs.  One  half  of  the  region's  low 
income  eligible  households,  or  354,000  households,  and  one-sixth 
of  the  eligible  moderate  income  households,  or  100,000  house- 
holds, required  some  form  of  housing  subsidy  assistance  in  1970. 
These  are  conservative  estimates  and  include  only  renter  house- 
holds who  paid  more  than  one-quarter  of  their  income  in  rent  in 
1970. 

At  today's  costs,  the  total  annual  housing  subsidy  required  in 
New  England  is  $454  milHon:  some  $354  miUion  for  low -income 
units  and  $100  million  for  moderate  income  units.  This  estimate 
reflects  the  ultimate  cost  of  subsidizing  those  units.  The  full 
amount  would  not  be  reached  in  the  initial  years  of  accelerated 
activity.  Also,  this  estimate  of  need  includes  households  currently 
receiving  housing  assistance  and  is,  therefore,  overstated  in  terms 
of  annual  subsidy  required.  A  reasonable  net  figure  would  be 
about  two-thirds  of  the  total  estimate,  or  $300  million. 


f.   Personal  Health  as  a  Factor  in  Labor  Force 
Efficiency 

It  has  always  been  assumed  that  poor  healtii  had  a  bad  effect  on 
the  abihtv  to  work.  Recent  studies  and  data  confirm  these 


assumptions  and  give  some  indications  of  factors  involved  and 
what  actions  could  help  prevent  illness  and  counteract  the 
pernicious  results. 

Data  from  the  National  Health  Survey  conducted  by  the  U.S. 
National  Center  for  Health  Statistics  demonstrate  that  days  of 


DISABLED  POPULATION  AND  RELATED  WORK  CAPABILITY  IN  1970 
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UNEMPLOYMENT  DUE  TO  HEALTH-RELATED  PROBLEMS  OF  PERSONS  16  TO  64  IN 
LOW-INCOME  AREAS  OF  SELECTED  CENTRAL  CITIES  IN  1970 


Bridgeport,  Connecticut 


Total  Persons 

Not  In 
Labor  Force 
In  Selected 
Low  Income 
Areas 


10,677 


Persons  Desiring  Work  But  Not 
Seeking  Employment  Due 
To  Health  Reasons 


Number 


1,847 


Percent 


17.3 


Persons  Who  Worked  Within 
The  Last  1 2  Months  But  Not 
Presently  In  Labor  Force 
Due  To  Reasons  of  Health 


Number 


389 


Percent 


3.6 


Providence,  Rhode  Island 


Boston,  Massachusetts 


18.507 


72,093 


4.295 


13,636 


23.2 


18.9 


1,090 


2,822 


5.9 


3.9 


United  States 


2,670,000 


542,000 


20.3 


106,000 


4.0 


restricted  activity,  bed-disabilit\  and  work-loss  are  highest  for 
those  with  the  lowest  family  income  (under  $3,000)  and  lowest 
for  those  with  the  highest  income  ($10,000  or  over).  Since 
one-tenth  of  the  region's  households  in  1970  had  incomes  under 
$3,000,  it  is  clear  that  poor  health  constitutes  a  serious 
disadvantage  which  must  be  confronted  in  efforts  to  raise  income 
through  economic  development.  Three-fourths  of  these  poor 
households  lived  in  metropolitan  areas  where  health  facilities  and 
services  are  abundant.  Therefore,  the  adequacy  of  the  health 
delivery  system  with  respect  to  the  poor  may  be  questioned. 


Findings  of  national  health  studies  show  that  the  significant 
economic  result  of  severe  disability  was  loss  of  earnings  and 


increased  dependency  on  public  programs  for  family  support. 
Although  public  income-maintenance  programs  were  their  main 
source  of  support,  more  than  two-fifths  of  the  severely  disabled 
men  had  no  income  from  any  source.  Severely  disabled  married 
men  had  their  major  source  of  income  from  earnings. 

Corroborating  the  findings  of  the  national  health  studies  are  data 
from  the  1970  U.S.  Census  of  Population  on  the  population  aged 
16—64  hindered  from  working  at  a  job  because  of  health  or 
physical  conditions.  Within  the  region  there  were  76,452  persons 
in  1970  who  were  not  in  the  labor  force  because  of  a  health  or 
physical  problem,  but  their  disabilities  were  not  so  severe  as  to 
prevent  them  from  being  able  to  work  with  proper  treatment  and 
care.  More  than  6  out  of  10  of  these  disabled  persons  were  living 


in  urbanized  areas.  However,  the  incidence  of  disabled  persons 
not  now  in  the  labor  force  but  presumed  to  be  able  to  work  is 
higlier  in  the  more  undeveloped  portions  of  the  region  --  nearly 
two-thirds  live  in  localities  with  less  than  2,500  people. 

It  cannot  be  concluded  that  all  of  the  76,452  persons  are  actively 
seeking  work  and  fulK  capable  of  holding  a  job.  But  certainly  a 
substantial  proportion  could  meet  the  basic  needs  for  income 
through  employment  with  the  assistance  of  the  right  kind  of  job 
counseling,  training,  and  health  care  program. 


SIGNIFICANT  HEALTH-RELATED 
UNEMPLOYMENT  PROBLEMS  FOR  PERSONS 
16  TO  64  IN  LOW-INCOME  AREAS  OF 
SELECTED  CENTRAL  CITIES  IN  1970 

Number  of 
Persons  Working 
Less  Than  Full 
Time  During 
Previous  Year 

Persons  Working  Less  Than 
Full  Time  Due  To 
Health  Reasons 

Number  Percent 

Bridgeport, 
Connecticut 

10,219 

1,272 

12.4 

Providence, 
Rhode  Island 

16,957 

2,439 

14.4 

Boston, 
Massachusetts 

61,233 

5,873 

9.5 

Hi 

United  States 

2,018,000 

253,000 

12.5 

Data  on  the  economic  characteristics  of  low-income  areas  in  three 
cities  in  New  England  —  Boston,  Bridgeport  and  Providence  — 
place  in  sharper  perspective  the  problem  of  persons  who  are 
potentially  employable  but  prevented  from  working  for  health- 
related  reasons.  Of  those  not  in  the  labor  force  but  desiring  to 
work,  between  one-fourth  and  one-third  indicated  that  poor 
health  prevented  them  from  actually  looking  for  work.  And  of 


those  persons  who  had  been  in  the  labor  force  within  the  past  12 
months,  between  one-seventh  and  one-fifth  have  indicated  that 
they  were  forced  to  leave  the  labor  force  because  of  health. 

The  evidence,  thus,  points  to  the  health  service  needs  of  a 
significant  segment  of  the  working  age  population:  the  urban  and 
rural  poor,  blue  collar  and  farm  workers,  poorly  educated, 
middle-aged  and  older,  frequently  black  in  the  inner  city  and 
white  in  the  non-metropolitan  areas. 


The  Geography  of 
the  Problems 
Affecting  New  England 

The  available  socio-economic  indicators  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  region's  population  can  be  grouped  into  three  broad  problem 
categories  which  provide  useful  guides  for  developing  programs. 
The  summary  categories  are  problems  of  income,  problems  of 
human  resources,  and  problems  of  labor  force  and  occupational 
structure.  The  geographic  distribution  of  these  three  composite 
problem  indicators  affecting  the  region's  people  summarizes  basic 
background  information  which  has  been  incorporated  in  the  plan. 


Problems  of  Income 

The  summary  indicator  related  to  problems  of  income  identifies 
from  among  all  68  counties  and  42  cities  those  which  ha( 
the:  highest  or  above  average  percentage  of  families  with  belov 
poverty  level  incomes  in  1970;  the  highest  or  above  averag 
percentage  of  families  whose  1970  incomes  came  from  socis 
security  and  public  assistance  payrnents;  and  lowest  per  capit 
income  in  1969. 


Income  Indicators  for  New  England  Counties 


Income  Indicators  for  Selected  Central  Cities  of  SMSA 
Counties  in  New  England 
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Human  Resources  indicators  for  New  England  Counties 


Human  Resources  Indicators  for  Selected  Central  Cities 
of  SMSA  Counties  in  New  England 


Human  Resource  Problems 


Summar)'  indicators  related  to  problems  of  human  resources 
identify  from  among  all  counties  and  cities  those  which  had 
the:  highest  or  above  average  dropout  rate  from  the  work  force 
of  males  30—49  years  of  age;  lowest  male  labor  force  participa- 
tion rate:  highest  or  above  average  percentage  of  males  16—21 
years  old  who  were  unemployed  high  school  dropouts;  lowest 
percentage  of  adult  males  over  25  years  of  age  who  had  not 
completed  high  school;  and  the  highest  or  above  average  high 
school  dropout  rate  among  males  aged  16—21. 

Problems  of  Labor  Force  and  Occupational  Structure 

Summar\  indicators  related  to  problems  of  labor  force  and 
occupational  structure  identify  from  among  all  the  counties  and 
cities  those  which  had  the  highest  or  above  average  percentages  of 
the  labor  force  in  blue  collar  and  in  service  occupations,  the 
highest  or  above  average  male  unemployment  rates  in  April, 
1970,  and  the  highest  or  above  average  percentage  of  males  16 
years  old  and  over  working  less  than  26  weeks  in  1969 
(presumably  involuntarily  working  less  than  full-time). 

The  geographic  incidence  of  severe  income  problems  is  primarily 
confined  to  the  counties  located  in  central  and  northern  Maine 
and  those  counties  in  Vermont  located  in  what  is  commonly 
referred  to  as  the  Northeast  Kingdom.  Among  the  42  cities  the 
most  severe  problems  of  income  are  primarily  confined  to  those 
located  in  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island. 

The  geographic  burden  of  the  most  severe  human  resource 
problems  among  counties  was  again  found  primarily  in  those 
counties  of  central  Maine  and  the  Northeast  Kingdom  of 
Vermont.  However,  there  is  more  dispersion  of  this  problem 
among  counties  with  a  number  of  human  resource  problem 
counties  being  located  in  southern  New  England.  The  most 
serious  human  resource  problems  affect  13  of  the  42  cities  with 
most  of  the  cities  being  located  in  Massachusetts  and  Maine. 


Among  the  affected  cities  are  most  of  the  central  cities  of  the 
largest  metropolitan  areas. 

The  most  severe  problems  of  labor  force  and  occupational 
structure  affect  the  counties  in  the  upper  half  of  Vermont  and 
New  Hampshire  and  nearly  all  of  the  counties  of  Maine.  Residents 
of  the  central  cities  of  4  of  the  5  largest  metropolitan  areas  as 
well  as  a  number  of  central  cities  of  smaller  metropolitan  area 
face  severe  problems  in  terms  of  labor  force  participation  or 
occupational  skills. 


Labor  Force  and  Occupational  Structure  Indicators  for 
New  England  Counties 


Labor  Force  and  Occupational  Structure  Indicators 
for  Selected  Central  Cities  of  SMSA  Counties  in 
New  England 


Threats  to  the  Environment 


The  natural  resources  of  New  England  are  a  critical  consideration 
in  planning  for  the  future.  The  effective  use  and  preservation  of 
the  environment  represent  both  direct  and  indirect  potential  for 
economic  development.  Directly,  resource-related  industries,  such 
as  acquaculture  and  forestry,  recreation  and  tourism,  are  sectors 
with  strong  growth  potential.  Indirectly,  the  quality  of  the 
environment  is  a  factor  attracting  highly  skilled  labor,  and  the 
growth  industries  which  employ  this  labor.  On  both  counts,  it  is 
critical  to  consider  the  use  and  preservation  of  New  England's 
natural  resource  base  as  an  integral  part  of  an  overall  economic 
development  plan. 

Unfortunately,  the  growth  which  produced  New  England's  highly 
urbanized  population  was  not  accompanied  by  rational  standards 
to  protect  the  environment.  As  a  result,  serious  problems  have 
occurred  concerning  the  quality  and  availability  of  water, 
especially  in  Southern  New  England,  the  use  of  marine  and  forest 
resources,  the  development  of  energy  sources  for  both  industrial 
and  residential  use  and  waste  disposal.  Increased  growth  has 
meant  an  increase  in  both  the  number  of  consumers  and  their  rate 
of  consumption  of  natural  resources. 

The  tradition  of  local  control  has  proven  generally  ineffective  in 
dealing  with  problems  which  do  not  respect  municipal  boundaries 
such  as  air  and  water  pollution.  Variations  in  local  zoning  and  tax 
policies  have  allowed  an  increasing  gap  between  affluent 
communities  which,  through  sophisticated  zoning  practices,  are 
able  to  restrict  themselves  to  so  called  "clean"  development,  and 
the  large  number  of  communities  which  either  have  no  zoning  or 
very  minimal  zoning  and  hence  face  the  consequences  of 
essentially  unregulated  growth. 

There  are  other  problems  more  directly  related  to  economic 
development.  The  most  immediate  and  pressing  of  course  is  the 


cost  and  job  consequences  of  meeting  water  pollution  standards. 
It  is  estimated  that  1,385  miles,  or  71  percent  of  the  total 
interstate  miles  of  river  in  New  England  are  unsuitable  for 
swimming  or  drinking,  even  after  chemical  treatment.  In  fact 
one-third  of  the  interstate  river  mileage  is  unsuited  for  even  crop 
irrigation  or  boating.  Service  businesses  associated  with  recreation 
and  tourism  are  a  prime  resource  for  growth,  especially  in  the 
three  northern  states.  These  states  are  acutely  aware  of  the 
conflict  between  an  economy  based  on  these  services  and  the 
need  to  protect  the  natural  resources  which  are  the  basic  source 
of  the  industry.  Unstructured  growth  has  resulted  in  disrupted 
cycles  of  use,  maintenance  and  regeneration  of  water,  land,  and 
air  resources.  Indiscriminant  land  development  means  untimely 
loss  of  agriculture,  wilderness,  recreation  and  other  natural  areas; 
the  destruction  of  ground  cover  patterns  and,  consequently, 
interrupted  systems  to  retain  water  runoff.  Ultimately  uncon- 
trolled and  indiscriminate  land  development  can  lead  to  water 
supply  shortages  and  water  pollution  problems. 

The  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  Northeastern  Water  Supply 
Study  has  evaluated  the  region's  long-term  water  supply  needs. 
This  study  has  pointed  out  potential  water  shortages  for  two  of 
the  five  largest  metropolitan  areas— Boston  and  Providence  for  the 
period  of  1980-90.  Thus,  water  supply  and  water  quality  are 
critically  important  to  the  continued  economic  growth  of  New 
England. 

Efforts  to  deal  with  water  supply  problems  are  directly  affected 
by  how  much  control  is  maintained  over  existing  and  future 
sources  of  supply,  and  over  facilities  for  storage  and  transmission. 
At  the  present  time,  of  course,  quahty  control  involves  restoring 
the  quality  in  existing  water  bodies  and  regulating  sources  of 
pollution  to  insure  that  the  problems  do  not  recur  in  the  future. 


Open  land  is  another  resource  that  needs  proper  protection.  In 
areas  suhject  to  growth  pressures,  the  market  value  of  land  for 
new  development  is  greater  than  its  value  lor  agriculture  and 
forestry'.  The  resulting  market  pressures  make  it  more  difficult  to 
retain  land  in  lower  intensity  uses  for  agriculture,  forestry  and 
conservation. 

Puhlic  action  is  necessary  to  solve  the  problems  inherent  in 
unstructured  growth,  and  to  limit  the  economic  pressures  which 
cause  changes  in  land  use.  The  most  difficult  task  is  to  balance 
the  pubhc  interest  of  the  larger  community  against  the  property 
rights  of  landowners.  New  England  states  have  recently  enacted 
significant  legislation  bearing  on  this  problem. 


Northern  New  England 

Growth  pressures  are  considerably  K^ss  in  the  three  northern 
states  than  in  the  southern  ones.  Only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
land  is  developed  for  urban  use,  and  even  projected  new  growth 
will  not  greatly  alter  the  situation.  However,  the  uncontrolled 
development  of  lai^e-scale  recreation  and  leisure  time  develop- 
ments and  construction  of  atomic  energy  power  plants  can 
potentially  cause  serious,  localized,  environmental  problems.  The 
main  problems  concern  the  use  and  control  of  the  vast  amounts 
of  open  timber,  agricultural  lands  and  water-front  areas.  Although 
growth  pressures  are  less  intense,  the  land  and  water  resources  are 
limited  and  cannot  be  endlessly  or  carelessly  exploited  for 
commercial  purposes.  The  attractions  of  short-run  economic  gain 
must  be  balanced  against  the  region's  long-run  environmental  and 
economic  interests.  In  spite  of  the  heightened  concern  for 
environmental  problems  in  recent  years,  the  lesson  of  history  is 
that  public  intervention,  like  the  kind  now  being  initiated  by 
some  of  the  states,  will  be  required  properly  to  protect  the 
environmental  quality  of  northern  New  England. 


While  lower  rates  of  growth  have  meant  less  pressure  on  land  and 
water  resources,  there  has  been  a  corresponding  lack  of  pressure 
to  establish  metropolitan  standards  for  water  supply  systems,  so 
that  many  local  water  supply  systems  are  grossly  inadequate.  A 
survey  of  this  problem  in  Vermont  has  revealed  that  70  percent 
of  the  community  water  supply  systems  in  the  state  fail  to  meet 
the  1962  USPHS  drinking  water  standards. 

Southern  New  England 

In  the  three  southern  states,  the  accumulated  problems  of  age  and 
continued  growth  threaten  the  quality  of  air  and  water.  There  is 
even  a  question  as  to  whether  resources  are  adequate  for  the 
future.  The  scarce  supply  of  open  land  near  urban  centers  is  fast 
disappearing.  Problems  which  are  regional  in  nature,  such  as  solid 
waste  disposal,  defy  the  capacities  of  fragmented  governmental 
jurisdictions. 

Water  Resource  Management 

1.   Water  Pollution  Abatement 

Private  industry  is  a  major  source  of  waterbome  wastes  in  New 
England.  Estimates  indicate  that  to  treat  industrial  waterbome 
wastes  in  the  region  would  require  the  expenditure  of  30  percent 
of  the  total  cost  of  all  waste  treatment  in  both  interstate  and 
intrastate  water  basins. 

Waterbome  waste-generating  activities  are  unevenly  distributed 
throughout  New  England.  The  major  problems  fall  within  four 
industrial  classifications:  Food,  Textile  Products,  Paper  and 
Allied  Products,  and  Leather  Products.  Food  (especially  potato 
processing).  Paper  and  Leather  Products  are  dominant  in  northern 


New  England,  while  Textiles  contribute  to  industrial  pollution  in 
southern  New  England.  In  addition,  some  metal  plating  opera- 
tions performed  in  the  metal  products  and  machinery  industries 
in  southern  New  England  contribute  to  water  pollution  problems. 

In  the  aggregate  industrial  activity  in  the  three  southern  states 
and  in  Vermont  will  be  relatively  unaffected  by  waste  abatement, 
since  the  major  waste-producing  industries  account  for  a  small 
proportion  of  the  industrial  activities  in  these  states.  Of  course, 
waste  abatement  will  cause  severe  financial  strains  for  firms  in 
certain  parts  of  southern  New  England,  especially  in  mill  towns 
that  already  have  significant  unemployment  problems.  Waste- 
producing  industries  do  account  for  a  major  proportion  of  the 
industrial  activity  in  Maine  and  New  Hampshire,  with  approxi- 
mately 22  percent  of  manufacturing  employment  in  Maine  and  9 
percent  of  manufacturing  employment  in  New  Hampshire  related 
to  waterbome,  waste-producing  industries. 

Major  additions  to  waterbome  waste  in  urban,  southern  New 
England  result  from  the  types  of  storm  water  collection  that 
prevail  in  many  communities.  Municipal  sewage  systems  must 
accommodate  surface  run-off  water  as  well  as  sanitary  and  other 
waterbome  wastes  from  households.  Older  municipalities  tend  to 
have  combined  sewer  systems  rather  than  the  separate  systems 
that  would  automatically  eliminate  the  possibility  of  storm  water 
overflow  carrying  raw  sewage  into  rivers  and  streams.  A  national 
study  has  indicated  that  during  storms,  overflows  from  combined 
sewers  contain  as  much  as  95  percent  of  the  untreated  sewage 
carried  in  these  sewers.  The  estimated  cost  of  solving  the  region's 
storm  water  overflow  problems,  either  through  separation  of 
combined  sewers,  or  by  other  means,  is  $2  billion.  But,  as  a 
result,  an  improved  supply  of  good  water  would  reduce  treatment 
costs  for  industrial  and  domestic  water  supply  systems,  and  open 
up  new  areas  for  the  development  of  water-related  recreation 
industry. 


2.   Water  Pollution  Control 

Water  pollution  problems  are  not  circumscribed  by  state  bounda- 
ries, and  thus  require  coordinated  activity  among  the  states. 
Piecemeal  methods  of  treatment  of  pollution  by  individual  case  - 
either  by  industry  or  by  municipality  -  is  both  inefficient  and 
costly.  Implementation  of  the  recently  passed  Clean  Water  Act  of 
1972  will  force  attention  to  a  systems  wide  approach  within  state 
boundaries,  and  will  underscore  the  need  for  interstate  coordin- 
ation and  planning. 


3.    Provisions  for  Water  Supply 


Both  the  New  England  River  Basins  Commission  and  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  (through  the  North  Atlantic  Regional 
Water  Resources  Study)  have  carefully  documented  water  and 
related  land  resource  problems  and  proposed  programs  to  deal 
with  them.  The  major  needs  are: 

1 .  to  develop  an  extensive  water  monitoring  network, 

2.  to  complete  groundwater  studies  currently  underway, 

3.  to  expand  the  data  collection  apparatus  for  storm  and 
tlood  forecasting  services, 

4.  to  complete  soil  surv  ey  work  on  all  land  where  develop- 
ment pressures  are  expected, 

5.  to  develop  standardized  drainage  codes  stipulating  size 
and  location  of  drainage  culverts  for  50-year  flooding, 

6.  to  increase  substantially  the  level  of  Federal  funding 

7.  to  develop  immediately  increased  supplies  of  water  for 
metropolitan  Boston  and  metropolitan  Providence, 

8.  to  complete  drainage  systems  for  small  floods  located  in 
urban  areas, 

9.  to  plan  compensatory  programs  so  that  local  com- 
munities do  not  have  to  bear  the  burden  of  lost  taxes 
alone  after  Federal  acquisition  of  lands  needed  for  such 
purposes  as  recreation,  wildlife  habitats,  and  national 
forests, 

10.  to  study  in  advance  the  implications  of  offshore  mineral 
excavation. 


Land  Management 


There  is  no  comprehensive  body  of  information  available  on  land 
use  and  ownership  patterns  throughout  New  England.  The  overall 
problem  is  well  summarized  in  the  following  statement  by  the 
National  Governors  Conference  in  1971: 

At  last  year's  National  Governors  Conference  the 
governors  stressed  the  need  for  a  more  efficient  and 
comprehensive  system  of  national  and  statewide 
land-use  planning  and  decision  making.  The 
proliferating  transportation  system,  large-scale 
industrial  and  economic  growth,  conflicts  in  emerging 
patterns  of  land  use,  the  fragmentation  of 
governmental  entities  exercising  land-use  planning 
powers,  and  the  increased  size,  scale  and  impact  of 
private  actions  have  created  a  situation  in  which 
land-use  decisions  of  national,  regional  and  state-wide 
concern  are  being  made  on  the  basis  of  expediency, 
tradition,  short-term  economic  consideration,  and 
other  factors  which  are  often  unrelated  to  the  real 
concerns  of  a  sound  land-use  policy. 

The  central  problem  is  the  continuing  conflict  inherent  in  use  of 
privately  owned  land  for  personal  short-term  gains  versus  the 
longer  term  needs  of  the  larger  community.  Throughout  New 
England  government  and  citizens  are  acting  with  a  new  awareness 
to  secure  the  valid  interests  of  the  public  in  responsible  use  of 
land.  Land  development  decisions,  particularly  when  changing  to 
more  intense  uses,  tend  to  be  irreversable  for  long  periods  of  time 
and  often  have  impacts  which  go  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
property  involved.  In  wilderness  and  fragile  ecological  areas,  the 
impact  of  uncontrolled  development  can  be  devastating.  In  areas 
of  high  recreation  potential  the  public  needs  assurances  of 
adequate  controls  and  that  a  portion  of  the  economic  benefits 
will  be  shared  by  the  community. 


Each  of  the  New  England  states  has  undertaken  efforts  related  to 
land  use  control  and  land  management.  The  Vermont  250  Law  of 
1970  requires  state  permits  for  certain  types  of  development  and 
initiates  the  preparation  of  a  statewide  land-use  plan  approved  by 
the  Governor  and  General  Assembly. 

Maine  has  established  a  Land-Use  Regulation  Commission  and 
adopted  a  Mandatory  Zoning  Law  (1971)  covering  all  areas 
adjacent  to  water  bodies  unless  covered  by  local  zoning. 

New  Hampshire  has  set  up  an  interagency  Site  Evaluation 
Committee  (1971)  with  location  control  over  new  large-scale 
electric  generation  plants.  (Comparable  kinds  of  activities  have 
been  initiated  in  the  three  southern  states  with  an  additional 
emphasis  on  coastal  area  zoning.) 

Rhode  Island  enacted  coastal  zoning  legislation  in  1971  that 
affects  certain  types  of  development  within  the  reach  of  tidal 
waters. 

Connecticut's  1971  legislation  expanded  state  powers  to  regulate 
development  on  land  subject  to  flooding. 

In  Massachusetts,  the  Hatch  Act  establishes  a  mandatory  hearing 
process  for  any  proposed  development  of  interior  wetlands. 

While  rural  northern  New  England  and  the  growing  metropohtan 
areas  naturally  face  quite  different  land  control  problems,  there  is 
a  commond  need  for  a  more  definitive  pubUc  role.  The  problem  is 
not  that  nothing  is  being  done  but  that  activities  are  not 
adequately  coordinated  with  development  poHcies  for  each  state. 


Solid  Waste  Generation 

Will  Consume 

Scarce  Land  Resources 

The  New  England  output  of  soHd  wastes  is  concentrated  in  a  few 
large  metropolitan  areas  located  in  the  three  southern  states, 
Boston  and  Springfield,  Massachusetts;  Providence,  Rhode  Island, 
and  southern  Connecticut.  In  1960  not  quite  8,000  tons  of  solid 
waste  were  generated  annually  by  municipalities,  and  over  3,000 
tons  by  industrial  firms.  By  1980  it  is  projected  that  the  annual 
generation  of  soHd  waste  will  be  approximately  12,600  tons,  or 


ail  increase  of  61  percent.  By  1980,  costs  for  solid  waste  disposal 
are  estimated  to  be  $80  million  annually.  The  cost  increases  will 
be  due  not  only  to  larger  quantities  of  waste,  but  also  to  the 
additional  cost  of  acquiring  more  land  for  waste  disposal. 

Sanitation  expenses  indicate  that  New  England  state  and  local 
governments  spent  approximately  $40  million  on  solid  waste 
management  in  1963-64. 

Approximately  1,900  acres  of  land  will  be  needed  annually  for 
the  disposal  of  municipal  solid  waste  generated  in  New  England. 
.\bout  60  percent  of  this  land  will  be  required  for  the 
municipalities  of  the  three  southern  states,  where  open  land  is  at 
a  premium.  Adoption  of  a  solid  waste  disposal  service  provided 
on  a  multi-community  basis  would  be  most  desirable. 

Four-fifths  of  the  region's  population  lives  within  50  miles  of  the 
coastline.  An  attractive  but  yet  unproven  possibihty  for  New 
England  is  ocean  disposal  of  solid  waste  provided  that  engineering 
problems  related  to  the  pretreatment  of  refuse  can  be  solved  and 
effective  controls  on  pollution  assured.  Such  an  approach  would 
have  the  following  advantages:  (1)  problems  of  land  acquisition 
in  urban  areas  would  be  resolved;  (2)  proximity  of  the  waste 
generating  areas  to  the  ocean  would  often  permit  lower 
transportation  costs;  (3)  ocean  disposal  sites  would  be  required, 
and  (4)  reduction  or  elimination  of  air  and  water  pollution  often 
associated  with  waste  disposal  on  land. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  improvement  of  present  disposal 
techniques  is  not  a  long  run  approach.  The  best  solution  for  the 
problem  entails  the  development  of  effective  and  efficient 
methods  of  recycling  solid  waste  into  usahle  products. 


Controlled  Use  and 

Management  of 

Other  Natural  Resources 


1.   Marine  Resources 

In  spite  of  the  region's  historic  role  in  shipbuilding  and  fishing, 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  constitutes  a  largely  unexplored,  unexploited 
resource  for  New  England's  economic  future.  It  is  increasingly 
apparent  that  the  ocean  will  become  an  important  source  of  new 
products  that  will  meet  the  market  test,  including  new  kinds  of 
food  (for  human  and  animal  consumption),  industrial  chemicals, 
pharmaceuticals,  food  additives,  and  mineral  and  fuel  deposits. 
Fortunately,  New  England  has  a  number  of  firms  -  many  that 
were  or  are  engaged  in  aerospace  and  electronics  -  that  can  design 
and  produce  the  necessary  equipment,  prototypes  and  precision 
instruments  as  well  as  quality  research  and  educational 
institutions  involved  in  marine-related  research.  The  region  is  in  a 
strong  position,  therefore,  to  utilize  commercially  the  ocean's 
resource  potential,  while  at  the  same  time  benefitting  from 
accompanying  growth  in  marine  manufacturing. 

In  recent  years  the  New  England  fishing  industry  -  the  major 
marine  resource  industry  ~  has  been  characterized  by  decline. 
Several  interrelated  factors  appear  to  be  responsible  for  this 
decline:  the  depletion  of  the  resource  through  pollution,  over- 
fishing, foreign  inroads  on  catch;  obsolete  techniques  at  most 
stages  of  the  catch  and  landing  process  (including  industry 
organization); and  inadequate  coordination  among  various  state 
measures  which  are  intended  to  both  protect  and  stimulate 
individual  state  fisheries. 

The  potential  for  success  of  any  marine-based  economic  activity 
in  the  region  depends  heavily  on  the  wise  management  of  the 
resource  base  itself,  especially  in  the  coastal  zone.  Competing 


pressures  for  utilization  of  coastal  land  for  recreation,  housing, 
industrial  development,  solid  waste  disposal,  and  electric  power 
generating  stations  have  resulted  in  mounting  concern  that  the 
coastal  zone  may  be  irreparably  damaged.  Many  of  the  ocean's 
commercially  valuable  contents  are  not  renewable  and  with 
improper  and  shortsighted  management,  many  of  its  living 
resources  will  deteriorate  or  disappear.  Moreover,  commercial 
development  must  be  balanced  against  the  many  justifiable 
competing  claims  on  the  use  of  the  ocean  --  such  as  recreation, 
transportation  and  conservation.  The  commercial  development 
context  is  clouded  by  great  ignorance  of  the  ocean's  contents  and 
processes,  and  by  the  existence  of  ambiguous,  conflicting,  and 
inconsistent  laws  and  authorities  regarding  the  use  of  the  ocean's 
resources. 


2.    Forest  Resources 


Eighty-three  percent  of  New  England's  land  area  is  covered  by 
standing  timber.  In  New  Hampshire  and  Maine,  which  comprise 
almost  two-thirds  of  the  region's  area,  the  proportion  of  forested 
land  rises  to  85  percent  of  the  total  land  area. 

Land  owned  by  large  paper  or  land  companies  or  in  national  and 
state  parks  and  forests  is  subject  to  professional  management.  The 
quality  of  such  management  varies,  but,  at  the  lea.-;t,  it  implies 
adherence  to  a  minimal  standard  of  conservation  procedures  and 
silvi-cultural  practices.  In  the  case  of  paper  companies,  however, 
available  evidence  suggests  that  for  many  the  major  rorporale 
objective  is  the  long-term  use  of  their  land  for  rec-reation  and 
leisure-time  developments,  not  tree  crops  for  the  production  of 
pulp  and  paper  products. 

Most  of  New  England's  forest  land,  however,  is  divided  into  tlie 
small  holdings  of  many  individual  private  owners.  The  majority  of 
these  owners  have  neither  the  ability,  nor  resources  to  undertake 
property  management.  The  timber  is  generally  of  poor  quality  - 
consisting  of  second-growth  hardwoods.  The  land  is  not  of  much 
value  for  recreational  use  either.  Some  of  it  is  posted,  much  of  it 
is  inaccessible,  and  the  remainder  is  of  recreational  value  mainly 
for  such  pursuits  as  hunting  and  snowmobiling,  which  bring 
relatively  few  economic  benefits  to  the  areas  in  which  they  are 
carried  out. 

Thus,  New  England  now  derives  limited  economic  value  from  a 
resource  which  might  make  a  larger  contribution  to  the  region's 
economic  activity.  The  forest  lands,  moreover,  are  located  in 
those  parts  of  the  region  which  lag  most  economically.  Better 
management  and  utilization  of  forest  resources  is  one  of  several 
approaches  to  increase  economic  activity  in  many  of  these  areas. 
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Government,  a  Key  Partner  to 

New  England's  Economic  Development 


State  and  local  governments  affect  the  region's  economic  develop- 
ment in  two  ways.  First,  they  are  a  substantial  employer  and 
purchaser  of  goods  and  services  from  the  private  sector.  Second, 
they  shape  and  influence  private  economic  decisions  through  a 
wide  variety  of  activities.  Few,  if  any,  major  private  economic 
development  decisions  are  made  and  activities  undertaken  with- 
out public  sector  concurrence,  and  in  many  cases  direct  support 
by  public  agencies.  A  well  organized  and  well  managed  govern- 
ment system  then  is  an  important  facet  of  economic  develop- 
ment. 

State  and  local  government  services  represent  a  significant  aspect 
of  the  region's  overall  economy,  in  terms  of  both  employment 
and  investment  dollars.  State  and  local  government  employees 
accounted  for  1  out  of  11  workers  in  New  England  in  1967. 
While  total  employment  in  the  region  has  grown  by  about  20 
percent  in  the  past  ten  years,  employment  in  state  and  local 
government  has  increased  at  twice  that  rate.  Government  employ- 
ment is  an  increasingly  significant  element  in  the  region's 
economy. 

The  significance  of  government  services  can  also  be  assessed  by 
examining  the  changes  in  the  level  of  government  expenditures  at 
the  state  and  local  level.  Over  the  last  ten  years  total  state  and 
local  government  spending  has  increased  about  30  percent  faster 
than  total  persona!  income  in  New  England.  Most  state  and  local 
government  expenditures  go  for  salaries  of  employees.  However, 
there  is  a  substantial  direct  impact  on  the  private  sector  from 
state  and  local  government  purchases  of  goods  and  services. 


Purchases  by  New  England's  state  and  local  governments  in  1967 
directly  supported  some  157,000  jobs  in  the  private  sector.  The 
indirect  support  of  jobs  in  the  private  sector  is  considerably 
larger.  On  the  order  of  1  out  of  every  6  or  7  jobs  in  New  England 
probably  is  directly  and  indirectly  accounted  for  by  state  and 
local  government  activities. 

State  and  local  governments  control  or  give  substantial  direction 
to  private  economic  development.  Tax  policies  and  programs, 
zoning  and  development  controls,  transportation  investments, 
provision  of  water  and  sewer  facilities,  development  incentives 
(industrial  parks  and  financial  subsidies),  licensing,  rate-setting  for 
regulated  industries,  police  and  fire  protection  and  pollution 
controls  are  but  some  of  the  public  activities  bearing  directly  on 
economic  expansion.  Adequate  provision  of  other  public  services, 
such  as  educational  and  recreational  opportunities  and  acceptable 
levels  of  social  and  cultural  amenities  are  less  direct  but 
nonetheless  important  contributions  from  the  public  sector 
affecting  private  development. 

The  positive  aspects  of  state  and  local  government  expenditures 
and  programs  carry  with  them  some  potentially  serious  prob- 
lems: an  inadequate  revenue  base;  lack  of  adequate  information 
and  planning  relevant  to  decision-making;  often  personnel  are 
insufficiently  trained  to  deal  with  complex  social,  economic  and 
environmental  issues;  lack  of  modern  management  techniques  and 
methods  for  running  effective  and  efficient  programs;  and 
fragmentation  of  responsibilities  and  lack  of  coordination  re- 
quired to  deal  with  problems  or  opportunities  affecting  more 
than  one  municipality  or  state. 


Insufficient  Revenue  Base 
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United  States 
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United  States 
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Maine 
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Massachusetts 

15.5 
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New  Hampshire 
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17.8 

Rhode  Island 
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26.9 

28.8 
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18.9 
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18.1 

The  price  of  increased  government  spending  is  two-fold  - 
increasing  reliance  on  Federal  funding  and  a  tighter  squeeze  on 
local  revenue  sources,  primarily  the  property  tax.  Reliance  on 
Federal  funding  is  not  undesirable  by  definition,  since  many  of 
the  problems  faced  at  the  local  level  are  common  to  the  nation  as 
a  whole.  But  the  squeeze  on  local  revenue  sources  is  critical, 
especially  in  New  England  where  there  is  a  much  greater 
dependence  upon  the  property  tax  for  local  government  revenues 
than  elsewhere  in  the  nation.  The  region's  state  governments  are 
also  hard  pressed  in  their  abilities  to  raise  additional  taxes.  The 
clear  implication  is  that  the  necessary  increases  in  revenues  must 
come  from  the  Federal  government.  While  some  economies  must 
be  sought  in  terms  of  improved  operating  efficiency,  such  savings 
cannot  possibly  generate  the  level  of  funding  needed  to  address 
the  previously  discussed  economic,  social  and  environmental 
problems  confronting  the  region. 


Insufficient  Training  of 
Personnel 

Government,  just  as  business,  finds  that  in  attempting  to  meet 
existing  and  new  needs  it  requires  new  skills  and  techniques.  The 
manpower  market  in  the  public  sector  is  becoming  as  speciahzed 
and  demanding  as  the  private  sector  manpower  market. 

Concurrent  with  the  expanding  functions  and  roles  of  state  and 
local  government  has  been  the  steady  growth  in  the  numbers  of 
personnel  employed  by  them  and  in  expenditures.  It  is  essential 
that  the  know-how  and  skills  of  these  employees  be  continually 
upgraded  in  order  to  secure  maximum  benefits  for  the  region. 

Employment  growth  requirements  do  not  fully  reflect  the  needs 
of  state  and  local  governments  for  trained  manpower.  Personnel 
turnover  is  almost  as  significant  as  the  growth  in  demand  for  new 
workers.  This  is  often  the  case  for  smaller  units  of  local 


government  which  often  are  unable  to  compete  adequately  in  the 
job  market. 

The  most  pressing  need  in  state  and  local  governmental  service  is 
for  a  completely  trained  cadre  of  administrative,  professional  and 
technical  (APT)  personnel,  especially  managers.  These  are  the 
people  entrusted  with  implementing  policies,  making  decisions, 
and  managing  programs. 

Additionally,  there  is  a  need  to  broaden  the  perspective  of  the 
elected  official.  The  ordinary  citizen  usually  does  not  have  a 
ready-made  framework  within  which  he  can  make  decisions 
affecting  the  public  weal,  especially  important  developmental 
decisions.  Yet,  this  is  what  is  asked  of  the  many  part-time  elected 
officials  who  run  most  municipalities  in  the  region.  Greater 
efforts  must  be  made  to  provide  information  and  technical 
assistance  to  assist  the  publicly-chosen  officeholder,  whether 
part-time  or  full-time,  to  set  policy  and  make  decisions. 

Other  changes,  however,  must  occur  simultaneously  with  a  major 
training  program.  Competitive  pay  scales,  greatly  improved 
personnel  administration  systems,  greater  prestige  for  public 
employment  and  career  development  opportunities  are  all  impor- 
tant parts  of  the  picture.  Most  important  of  all  is  recognition  of 
the  problems  by  the  political  leadership  within  the  region. 

Fragmentation  Requires 
Government  Modernization 

Historically,  the  structure  of  New  England  local  government  was 
stable  and  very  responsible  to  the  needs  of  small  isolated 
municipalities.  It  invited  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  public 
participation  and  met  the  limited  public  needs  of  basically 
independent  communities.  Indeed,  even  today  the  theory  of 
town-meeting  government  is  being  emulated  in  many  places  in 
attempts  to  get  local  government  back  closer  to  the  people. 


1.  Need  Intergovernmental  Coordina- 
tion and  Institutions  to  Deal  with 
Subregional  Issues 


However  well  designed  this  system  is  for  citizen  involvement  and 
the  provision  of  some  services,  many  problems  now  transcend 
local  unit  boundaries.  New  techniques  and  processes  and  the 
economies  of  scale  make  some  single  town  approaches  obsolete, 
uneconomical  in  the  long  run,  and  inefficient.  Thus,  new 
institutional  arrangements  must  be  created  for  dealing  with 
problems  and  service  delivery  systems  at  a  substate  regional  level. 
Intergovernmental  cooperation  represents  one  approach  to  pro- 
viding a  new  institutional  mechanism,  and  one  which  can  be  built 
upon.  Many  towns  and  cities  have  agreements  or  understandings 
concerning  backup  or  joint  operating  procedures  in  police  and 
fire  emergencies.  This  type  of  cooperation  can  be  greatly 
expanded  into  more  mundane,  but  no  less  important,  areas 
ranging  from  joint  purchasing  to  solid  waste  disposal. 


2.  Need  for  Internal  Reorganization 
and  Modern  Management 
Techniques 

In  addition,  internal  reorganization  is  essential  in  many  instances 
to  continue  the  viability  of  state  and  local  governments. 
Reorganization  along  lines  of  contemporary  management  phi- 
losophy can  help  governments  achieve  their  goals  more  timely 
and  more  effectively. 

Crucial  and  scarce  resources  -  manpower  and  money  -  are 
available  to  government  for  economic  and  social  betterment.  In 
order  that  these  resources  be  used  wisely,  state  and  local 
governments  must  accept  appropriate  management  methods  and 
techniques  which  have  demonstrated  their  effectiveness  in  the 


private  sector  or  in  the  Federal  establishment.  The  need  to 
encourage  state  and  local  units  to  modernize  their  management 
methods  is  vital  for  both  good  government  and  sound  economic 
development. 

Need  Stronger  State  Planning 
and  Management 

The  states  are  the  key  public  entity  in  economic  development. 
The  states  must  have  sufficient  capacity  to  plan  for  and  manage 
economic  development.  Economic  development  translates  into 
how ,  where  and  when  land  is  used.  Land  use  planning  at  all  levels, 
but  especiallv  by  the  state  and  sub-state  regions  which  is  already 
receiving  growing  emphasis  in  New  England,  is  expected  to 
receive  great  impetus  during  the  I970's  -  probably  through 
Federal  legislation  and  regulations.  Economic  development  also 
translates  into  public  investments  for  roads,  sewers,  schools, 
health  facilities  and  the  appropriate  use  of  budgets  to  achieve 
objectives.  Fiscal  management  and  planning  in  turn  are  affected 
by  the  growing  range  and  complexity  of  Federal  grants  and  the 
introduction  of  revenue  sharing. 

While  a  planning  capacity  must  exist  in  several  state  agencies, 
there  must  be  a  close  association  and  relationship  to  a  governor's 
office  where  final  decisions  are  made.  A  governor  confronted 
with  the  need  to  make  decisions  on  complex  issues  must  be 
backed  up  by  thorough  analysis  and  planning.  Decisions  need  to 
be  implemented  by  well  designed  programs.  A  professional 
planning  and  programming  staff  is  essential  for  such  a  process. 
Some  New  England  states  already  have  most  of  the  needed  special 
professional  skills.  Other  states  have  only  recently  recognized 
such  a  need.  In  either  case,  fiscal  problems  and  lack  of  general 
public  and  legislative  appreciation  for  planning,  programming  and 
management  often  limit  and  restrict  recruitment  of  much  needed 
professional  personnel.  Strengthening  the  capacity  of  state  and 


local  governments  to  deal  more  effectively  with  a  wide  range  of 
development  issues  is  an  important  task  confronting  the  region. 

In  summary.  New  England  will  fail  to  realize  its  full  economic 
development  potential  unless  the  revenue  of  state  and  local 
governments  is  improved;  the  knowledge  and  expertise  of 
employees  expanded;  and  new  institutional  mechanisms  estab- 
lished for  dealing  with  sub-state,  multi-state  and  regionwide 
problems. 
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Summary  of  All  Negative  Economic  Indicators  for  New 
England  Counties 


Summary  of  All  Negative  Economic  Indicators  for 
Selected  Central  Cities  of  SMSA  Counties  in  New 
England 


Overall  Implications  for  Program  Strategy 


The  region's  economic  development  problems  are  varied  and 
complex.  A  strategy  that  is  both  ambitious  and  realistic  is 
required  to  produce  a  significant  change. 

A  New  England  regional  development  strategy  must  relate  to  the 
contrasting  characteristics  within  the  New  England  area  --  rich 
and  poor  people,  obsolescence  and  new  growth.  Additionally, 
actions  to  deal  with  anticipated  economic  growth  and  with  its 
distribution  throughout  the  region  must  take  into  account  the 
contrasting  geographic  elements  of  the  region's  present  character 
--  older  urban  areas  that  face  the  consequences  of  advanced 
development,  and  rural  areas  that  continue  in  a  relatively 
undeveloped  state. 

The  earlier  discussion  of  the  problems  afflicting  New  England's 
people  grouped  the  varietj'  of  problems  into  three  broad 
categories:  income,  human  resources,  and  labor  force  and  oc- 
cupational structure.  Each  category  when  considered  on  a 
geographical  basis  identified  those  counties  and  cities  containing 
the  most  serious  problem.  However,  not  all  of  those  counties  and 
cities  having,  for  example,  the  most  severe  problems  of  income, 
had  the  most  serious  problem  of  either  human  resources  or  labor 
force  and  occupational  structure. 

By  combining  the  three  categories  into  a  simple  composite 
indicator,  the  geographic  incidence  of  the  most  severe  problems  is 
cast  into  even  sharper  perspective.  The  composite  picture  of  the 
variety  of  severe  problems  affecting  the  region's  populace  by 
county  and  city  provided  a  basis  for  the  Commission's  program 
formulation  and  development  strategy.  In  general,  the  problems 
are  predominantly  concentrated  in  two  locations  --  (1)  the 
undeveloped  rural  areas  and  the  smaller  cities  of  the  northern 
New  England  states,  and  (2)  the  central  cities  of  the  metropolitan 


areas  located  in  the  three  southern  New  England  states.  The  basic 
elements  of  an  overall  strategy  are  summarized  below. 

It  is  important  to  disperse  growth  and  access  to  opportunities  for 
economic  advancement  to  the  less  developed  parts  of  the  region. 
Concentrated  investments  in  facilities,  and  implementation  of 
programs  located  in  carefully  selected  growth  centers,  designated 
to  serve  these  undeveloped  areas  and  their  residents  on  a  broader 
basis  can  spread  opportunities  for  economic  growth  outside  the 
existing  centers.  Concurrently,  in  order  to  equip  communities  and 
the  population  for  contemporary  economic  demands,  facilities 
and  human  support  services  consistent  with  the  standards  found 
in  more  developed  areas  are  needed  in  many  nonmetropolitan 
areas  of  the  region . 

In  already  congested  metropolitan  areas,  it  is  important  to 
alleviate  the  economic  and  social  costs  created  by  additional 
economic  growth,  while  seeking  to  improve  and  stabilize  the 
underlying  economic  base.  Basic  support  investments  must  also 
deal  with  the  accumulated  costs  of  replacing  an  old  and 
increasingly  obsolescent  physical  plant. 

A  strategy  must  also  deal  with  broader  priorities  for  program 
actions,  based  upon  existing  economic  conditions,  opportunities 
and  constraints. 

The  best  opportunities  for  economic  growth  lie  in  research  and 
development,  and  in  high  technology  industries.  Along  with 
maximizing  these  opportunities,  the  strategy  should  encourage 
actions  to  build  new  technology-based  industries  that  will  meet 
domestic,  social  and  environmental  needs,  and  that  will  reduce 
the  region's  vulnerability  due  to  dependency  on  Federal  pro- 
curements. 


While  high  tecliiiolog)'  industries  and  services  probably  will 
provide  the  driving  force  for  growth  in  jobs  and  income,  their 
impact  will  tend  to  be  selective,  and  will  benefit  established 
economic  centers  the  most.  Traditional  manufacturing  activities, 
while  declining,  will  nonetheless  provide  a  major  portion  of  total 
employment.  Along  with  supporting  growth  potential,  it  is  also 
important  to  provide  support  for  continued  functioning  of 
traditional  industries,  particularly  where  they  are  vital  to  the 
economic  well-being  of  certain  geographic  areas  of  population 
groups. 

Whatever  the  nature  of  the  economic  growth,  translating  it  into 
job  and  income  benefits,  particularly  for  disadvantaged  popula- 
tion groups,  will  depend  largely  upon  the  availability,  the  quality 
and  the  cost  of  facilities  and  services  for  basic  human  support.  A 
better  job  and  the  potential  it  offers  for  increased  income  is  a 
realistic  opportunity  only  for  those  whose  education  and  skills 
qualify  them  for  that  job.  Workers  should  be  able  to  reach  jobs 
without  undue  sacrifice  of  time  or  money  or  without  having  to 
relocate  against  their  preference.  Their  own  health  and  well-being, 
as  well  as  that  of  their  families,  should  not  jeopardize  their  ability 
to  hold  the  job. 

Within  metropolitan  areas,  where  most  of  the  economic  growth 
will  likely  occur,  diversification  in  applying  technological  skills 
and  new  approaches  to  the  operation  of  growing  service  industries 
can  induce  greater  stability.  In  order  to  distribute  the  benefits  of 
this  growth  more  equitably,  the  quality  of  basic  human  support 
services  in  poverty  neighborhoods  must  improve  significantly.  It 
is  critical  that  these  groups  have  better  access  to  jobs,  and  that 
disadvantaged  population  groups  exercise  more  control  over  the 
programs  that  affect  them.  Finally,  although  some  degree  of 
growth  will  occur  in  spite  of  the  problems  of  age  and  congestion, 
how  much  actually  happens,  and  where  it  goes  will  be 
significantly  affected  by  the  pace  of  replacement  or  upgrading  of 
outdated  physical  facilities. 


■■■■P^*  METROPOLITAN 

NON-METROPOLITAN 

rMSSmM  AREAS 

AREAS 

General 
Strategy 


Support  maintenance 
and  diversification  of 
economic  base  and  work 
to  alleviate  accumulated 
social  and  economic 
costs  of  concentrated 
growth . 

Components  Support  improved  ar- 
rangements for  more 
effective  use  of  public 
resources  through 
central  cities  program. 

Support  development 
of  industries  with  high 
growth  potential. 

Improve  access  to  job 
opportunities. 

Relieve  infrastructure 
inadequacies  through 
replacement  and  new 
construction. 

Improve  employment 
capability  of  low-income 
area  residents. 

Relieve  environmental 
pressures  of  concen- 
trated growth. 

Improve  availability  and 
accessibility  of  human 
support  services  to 
low-income  residents. 


Encourage  growth  dis- 
persal to  outlying  areas 
and  improvements  in 
economic  and  human 
support  service  functions. 


Encourage  outlying  area 
economic  development 
through  establishment 
of  growth  centers. 

Utilize  economic 
potential  of  recreation 
and  tourism  activities 
in  manner  which  will 
not  conflict  with  preser- 
vation of  environmental 
quality. 

Improve  competitive 
position  of  existing  firms. 

Improve  employment 
capability  of  area  |M| 
residents.  " 

Upgrade  and  expand 
human  support  services. 

Support  new  institutional 
arrangements  to  meet 
needs  of  sparsely  popu- 
lated areas  with  small 
activity  centers. 


The  greatest  proportion  of  new  growth  is  expected  to  locate 
within  or  close  to  the  established  economic  centers.  Thoughtful 
public  action  such  as  improving  transportation  and  communica- 
tions linkages,  and  raising  service  standards  can  additionally 
stimulate  some  growth  in  outlying  areas.  Concentrated  efforts 
that  focus  on  a  limited  number  of  growth  centers  offer  the  best 
opportunity.  For  outlying  and  undeveloped  areas,  success  de- 
pends on  how  well  technology  can  devise  new  ways  to  de- 
centralize some  growth  industries,  and  on  the  careful  develop- 
ment of  recreation,  tourism  and  other  leisure  time  activities.  At 
the  same  time,  indigenous  residents  of  those  areas  need  to  have  a 
say  in  the  development,  so  that  they,  too,  benefit  directly. 

Implementation  of  this  strategy  involves  four  key  factors.  The 
first  is  a  dual  emphasis  on  capital  investment  and  service 
programs. 

Second,  there  should  be  an  effort  to  reach  those  population 
groups  who  have  benefited  least  from  past  economic  growth.  In 
geographic  terms,  this  means  an  emphasis  on  the  central  cities  of 
the  largest  metropolitan  areas,  and  on  the  smaller  cities  and  rural 
areas  in  northern  and  western  New  England. 

Third,  encouraging  growth  sectors  of  the  economy,  and  maintain- 
ing viable  sectors  of  the  traditional  economic  base  would  improve 
the  future  economic  development.  Selective  efforts  to  alter  the 
distribution  of  growth  could  bring  more  benefits  to  areas  that 
now  lie  outside  the  main  economic  centers. 

Fourth,  an  effort  to  alter  conditions  must  address  basic  under- 
lying problems  of  undirected  pubUc  policy,  ineffective  in- 
stitutional arrangements,  as  well  as  lack  of  coordinated  public  and 
private  efforts  to  influence  the  pattern  and  pace  of  future  growth. 
A  balance  between  long-term  program  investments  and  a  response 
to  immediate  problems  is  necessary  for  viable  economic  growth. 
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Goals  and  Targets 


The  preceding  analysis  has  indicated  the  tenuous  balance  between 
the  region's  assets  and  its  major  problems.  The  region  has  a  large, 
well-educated  and  well-trained  labor  force,  working  in  a  still 
predominantly  manufacturing  economy,  but  much  of  the  labor 
force  is  old  and  skills  are  not  necessarily  transferrable  to  the 
emerging  specialization  in  high  technology  and  services.  New 
England  enjoys  an  eminent  position  in  technology  and  services 
due  to  its  striking  physical  environment  and  its  strength  as  an 
educational  and  technological  center,  but  the  region's  share  of 
such  industries  is  threatened  by  strong  competition  from  other 
parts  of  the  nation. 

Much  of  New  England's  future  success  seems  to  lie  in  continuing 
economic  specialization  based  on  knowledge  and  technology,  but 
this  requires  a  high  degree  of  dependence  on  Federal  procurement 
policies,  a  reliance  which  has  proven  troublesome  in  recent  years. 
Growth  is  likely  to  continue  to  occur  mostly  in  the  established 
metropolitan  centers,  which  means  that  efforts  must  be  expended 
to:  (1)  generate  more  jobs  in  oudying  areas  and  to  better  equip 
with  necessar)'  skills  those  individuals  who  move  to  urban  centers; 
and  (2)  improve  accessibiHty  of  increasingly  suburbanized  jobs  to 
the  residents  of  central  cities.  Paralleling  these  efforts,  there  must 
be  a  concern  for  the  disadvantaged  populations  who  through 
choice  or  necessity  remain  in  the  non-metropolitan  areas  and  in 
the  central  cities. 

In  order  to  deal  with  this  complex  set  of  issues  in  a  coordinated 
manner,  the  Commission  proposes  a  comprehensive  action  pro- 
gram to  remove  the  constraints  to  effective  economic  develop- 
ment. The  Commission  has  selected  two  sets  of  goals  ~  one  set  at 
the  level  of  broad  policy  and  another  set  at  the  level  of  specific 
programmatic  action. 


The  policy  goals  define  the  full  and  necessary  scope  of  a 
development  program  which  must  address  the  economic-,  human 
and  environmental  needs  of  the  New  England  region.  The 
program  goals  and  targets  which  follow  identify  the  initial 
directions  of  the  action  program. 

Policy  Goal  One:  To  Support  the  De- 
velopment of  the  Necessary  Economic, 
Financial  and  Political  Setting  for 
Achieving  the  Desired  Rate  of 
Economic  Growth. 

To  stabilize  and  improve  the  economic  base  of  New  England,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  provide  careful  and  selective  assistance  to  a 
mixed  and  adapting  economy.  Support  must  be  directed  to  both 
those  sectors  of  the  economy  which  exhibit  strong  potential  for 
growth,  and  those  whose  continued  sufficience  is  crucial  to  the 
established  economy  of  the  region.  Efforts  must  be  directed 
toward  the  creation  of  a  setting  supportive  of  continued 
economic  growth,  but  growth  must  not  be  achieved  at  the  price 
of  further  exploitation  of  the  region's  natural  resource  base.  The 
crucial  role  of  government  as  employer  and  stabilizer  of  the 
economy  must  be  maintained.  The  role  of  the  public  sector  in 
shaping  and  regulating  the  pattern  of  development  must  be 
strengthened. 

T^cy^GMr  Twot^T^Hnci-ease  Oppor^ 
tunities  for  Effective  Participation  in  the 
Region's  Economy,  Resulting  in  Im- 
proved Distribution  of  Personal  Income 
and  Particular  Benefit  for  Those  of 
Working  Age  Whose  Incomes  Are  Now 
Below  the  National  Norm. 


W  ithout  inter\ention,  the  benefits  of  additional  growth  will  reach 
onU  those  already  relatively  well  situated  in  terms  of  income  and 
job  skill.  Actions  are  needed  to  allow  presently  disadvantaged 
residents  of  the  region  access  to  expanded  opportunities  for 
training  and  upgrading  to  insure  that  their  skills  will  match  the 
employment  needs  of  a  shifting  economy.  The  availability  of  skill 
upgrading  and  training  programs  must  concentrate  in  the  loca- 
tions where  those  who  need  it  now  live.  Such  opportunities 
should  not  be  tied  to  a  strategv  which  solely  relies  on  patterns  of 
migration  to  established  economic  centers. 

Under  current  circumstances,  already  serious  problems  are  com- 
pounded when  people  migrate  to  urban  areas  lured  by  the 
promise  of  employment,  only  to  discover  that  they  lack 
appropriate  skills  for  the  available  jobs.  The  population  should  be 
able  to  acquire  needed  skills  first,  and  then  determine  where  they 
wish  to  work.  Equally  important,  there  should  be  a  high  degree  of 
certainty  that  there  will  in  fact  be  a  demand  for  the  skills  which 
they  are  acquiring  when  their  training  is  completed. 

Many  other  critical  activities  are  needed  to  foster  fuller  participa- 
tion in  the  region's  economic  growth  on  the  part  of  those  who  do 
not  now  receive  a  full  share  of  the  benefits  of  such  growth.  More 
diversified  and  accessible  educational  opportunities,  better  health 
care,  decent  housing  -  such  services  are  more  than  amenities;  they 
are  essential  ingredients  for  a  population  which  is  stable,  well 
developed  and  effectively  employed. 

Since  people  constitute  the  region's  most  important  resource,  it  is 
essential  that  their  needs  ~  for  a  generally  better  way  of  life  as 
well  as  a  job  -  be  met  as  fully  as  possible. 


Policy  Goal  Three:  To  Preserve  and 
Enhance  the  Quality  of  the  Physical  En- 
^iiifiQIpent.  •  ..^^^^ 


The  region's  natural  resource  base  is  limited.  Manufacturing  has 
always  been  limited  by  reliance  on  delivery  of  raw  materials  from 
outside  the  region,  and  this  factor  continues  to  influence  key 
manufacturing  sectors.  However,  the  region's  marine  and  forest 
resources  have  been  significant  elements  in  the  region's  economy, 
and  assurance  of  good  quality  in  the  supply  of  water,  along  with 
the  quality  and  character  of  the  environment  are  prime  factors  in 
attracting  and  maintaining  a  well-educated  and  highly  skilled 
labor  force  and  the  growth  industries  attracted  by  this  combina- 
tion. The  region  has  no  monopoly  on  impressive  physical 
features,  but  few  other  areas  can  provide  a  comparable  range  and 
combination  of  land  and  water  features,  seasonal  variety,  and  rich 
historical  heritage,  all  so  close  to  the  built-up  metropolitan  areas. 
The  value  of  these  characteristics  in  terms  of  the  region's 
economic  growth  is  somewhat  intangible,  but  such  factors  are 
clearly  of  major  importance  when  considering  ways  to  support 
the  growth  sectors  of  the  region's  economy.  The  rockbound 
ocean  coast  and  carefully  preserved  town  green  may  seem  out  of 
place  in  the  20th  century,  but  the  image  they  convey  is  currently 
a  powerful  attraction  for  the  high-technology  firms  and  export 
services  which  provide  growth  opportunities  for  New  England's 
economy  and  people.  Beyond  the  effect  of  environmental  quality 
is  the  fact  that  natural  resource  enhancement  and  utilization 
through  meeting  pollution  standards  and  finding  new  markets  for 
resource  based  industries  may  be  the  key  to  creating  additional 
jobs  in  many  non-metropolitan  areas  of  the  region. 

The  attractiveness  of  the  environment  means  that  there  are 
significant  opportunities  for  economic  growth  in  recreation, 
tourism  and  related  leisure  time  industries.  The  critical  issue  of 
course  is  that  growth  which  is  achieved  by  destroying  the  quality 
of  the  region's  physical  setting  removes  some  of  the  factors  most 
critical  to  the  maintenance  of  long-term  economic  stability.  The 
mutual  importance  of  growth  and  environmental  quality  must  be 
recognized  from  the  beginning. 

Concern  for  protection  of  natural  resources  can  be  viewed  as  a 
constraining  factor  when  considering  a  narrower  definition  of 


economic  development.  However,  the  maintenance  of  the  region's 
natural  resource  base  is  of  crucial  significance  in  terms  of  both 
generation  of  new  economic  growth  and  of  the  preservation  of  an 
environment  attractive  to  an  increasingly  selective  and  amenity- 
oriented  labor  force.  Because  of  this  significance,  the  preservation 
of  the  region's  natural  resource  base  is  essential  to  both  the 
region's  economic  stability  and  the  needs  of  its  people. 

The  challenge  reflected  in  this  set  of  policy  goals  goes  beyond  the 
selection  of  a  single  course  of  action.  The  goals  require  balanced 
progress  in  three  areas,  in  full  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  in  the 
past  achievement  in  any  one  has  often  been  gained  only  at  the 
expense  of  progress  in  the  other  two. 

The  thirteen  program  goals  which  follow  constitute  the  first  step 
in  translating  the  policy  goals  into  an  action  program.  Each 
program  goal  is  related  to  certain  aspects  of  the  region's  economic 
development  problems,  and  each  is  further  defined  through  the 
identification  of  specific  targets  which  can  be  used  to  help 
structure  programs  and  to  measure  progress  once  they  have  been 
implemented. 


Employment 

PROBLEMS 

•  Diminishing  demand  for  low  skill  and  blue  collar  jobs. 

•  Service    sector    jobs    are    increasing    rapidly  but 
concentrated  in  the  larger  metropolitan  areas. 

•  Lack  of  job  opportunities  in  rural  areas  forces  migration 
of  persons  who  do  not  wish  to  move. 


•  High  skill  and  technologically  oriented  firms  have  grown 
fastest,  but  they  are  overly  dependent  on  federal 
procurements  and  inadequately  prepared  for 
diversification  of  activities. 

•  Shifts  in  federal  procurements  and  continued  reliance  on 
traditional  low-wage  manufacturing  base  has  led  to  high 
levels  of  unemployment,  particularly  in  smaller 
metropolitan  areas. 

•  Manufacturing  employment  is  shifting  from  labor 
intensive  to  capital  intensive  job  opportunities  in  smaller 
cities  and  nonmetropolitan  areas  are  limited  and  mostly 
concentrated  in  low-wage  occupations. 

Program  Goal  One:  Employment 

;To  Maintain  a  Satisfactory  Rate  of  Increase  in 
■the  Number  of  Jobs  and  to  Encourage  an  Ap- 
ipropriate  Mix  of  Employment  Opportunities. 


TARGET: 

765,000  additional  jobs  by  1980. 

TARGET: 

Within  total  job  increase,  achieve  the  following  occupational 
structure: 


1980 

1970 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

White  collar 

2,945,900 

52.1 

2,460,900 

51.4 

Blue  collar 

2,052,500 

36.3 

1,766,600 

36.7 

Service 

650,200 

11.6 

573,000 

11.9 

Total... 

5,648,600 

100.0 

4,800,500 

100.0 

TARGET: 

To  reduce  within  each  state  forced  out-migration  from  the 
non-metropolitan  areas  to  existing  economic  centers, 
projected  trend  in  the  location  of  employment  should  be 
shifted  as  follows: 


State 

1980  Trend  Line 
Employment 

Policy  Adjustments 
to  Trend  Line 

Maine 

187,900 

Increase  trend  by  1.2% 

New  Hampshire 

93,700 

Increase  trend  by  16.4% 

Vermont 

159,500 

Accept  trend 

Massachusetts 

82,400 

Reduce  trend  by  13.5% 

Rhode  Island 

82,100 

1  ncrease  trend  by  3.7% 

Connecticut 

211,200 

Accept  trend 

Infrastructure 


PROBLEMS: 

•  Physical  facilities  are  old  and  require  replacement  and 
upgrading,  particularly  in  cities. 

•  Inadequate  mechanisms  exist  for  putting  new  facilities 
and  services  investments  in  areas  where  economic 
development  is  most  needed. 

•  Standards  for  dehvery  of  public  services  are  inadequate 
in  central  cities  and  non-metropoUtan  areas. 


Program  Goal  Two:  Infrastructure 


To  Encourage  Public  Actions  to  Upgrade 
Water,  Sewer,  Highway  and  Energy  Resources 
(including  both  replacement  and  new  con- 
struction). 

TARGET: 

The  actual  impact  of  infrastructure  investments  will  be 
reflected  in  changes  in  employment.  The  purposes  in  placing 
such  investments  will  be  to  assist  in  upgrading  communities 
in  areas  where  economic  growth  is  needed  (including 
provision  of  an  improved  network  of  access  roads  to 
communities  determined  to  provide  development  potential  in 
non-metropolitan  areas),  to  correct  problems  or  maintain 
appropriate  levels  of  service  in  existing  economic  centers,  and 
to  capture  development  opportunities  of  particular 
importance. 

Private  Capital  Investment 

PROBLEMS: 

•  Plant  and  equipment  modernization  is  lagging. 
Investment  per  worker  is  substantially  below  the 
national  coverage. 

•  The  region's  share  of  all  private  investment  in  the  nation 
is  significantly  less  than  its  share  of  manufacturing 
employment. 

•  Within  the  region,  investments  are  concentrated  in 
existing  centers  of  economic  activity  to  the  neglect  of 
undeveloped  or  declining  areas  where  economic 
development  need  is  also  great. 


Program  Goal  Three:  Private  Capital 
Investment 

To  Encourage  a  Level  and  Pattern  of  Private  In- 
vestment Which  Will  be  Sufficient  to  Support 
the  Attainment  of  the  Targets  for  Amount  and 
Distribution  of  Future  Economic  Growth. 

TARGET: 

•  To  foster  a  high  level  of  private  capital  investment  and 
maintain  the  region's  favorable  competitive  position 
with  respect  to  the  nation. 

•  To  encourage  shifts  in  marginal  increments  to 
non-metropolitan  areas  and  within  metropolitan  areas 
into  poverty  communities  in  support  of  the  targets  for 
distribution  of  employment  growth. 


Institutional  Capacity 

PROBLEMS: 

•  Financial  crisis  at  local  and  state  levels  of  government 
limits  levels  of  government  services  for  both 
employment  and  investment. 

•  Inadequate  mechanisms  for  multi-state  and  regional 
efforts  to  change  quality  of  service  delivery. 

•  Lack  of  effective  public  policies  at  regional  and  state 
level  concerning  pace  and  location  of  future  growth. 

•  Standards  for  delivery  of  services  are  inadequate  in 
central  cities  and  non-metropolitan  areas. 


•  Inadequate  capacity  at  all  levels  to  utilize  new  service 
delivery  techniques. 

•  Non-metropolitan    areas    are    unable    to  compete 
effectively  for  new  growth. 


Program  Goal  Four:  Institutional  Capacity  | 

To  Support  Needed  Changes  in  Structure  and 
Operating  Techniques  of  Those  Institutions, 
Both  Public  and  Private,  Whose  Actions  Are 
Central  to  an  Effective  Process  of  Growth  and 
Change  Within  the  Region.  To  Support  the 
Establishment  of  New  Institutions  Where  Exist- 
ing Conditions  Indicate  this  Step  to  be  Nec- 
essary. 


TARGET: 

This  goal  is  actually  applicable  to  all  program  areas.  The 
targets  are  more  specifically  definable  within  individual 
programs,  e.g.  targets  for  retraining  of  government 
employees.  In  many  other  areas,  however,  the  problem  is 
really  a  policy  matter,  e.g.  the  imposition  of  effective 
controls  over  the  direction  and  pace  of  land  development.  In 
either  case  the  specification  of  objectives  is  more  properly  an 
aspect  of  individual  program  elements.  The  program 
descriptions  in  Chapter  V  illustrate  a  number  of  instances 
like  Solid  Waste  disposal  where  institutional  change  is  seen  as 
the  key  to  meeting  problems. 


Transportation 


PROBLEMS: 

•  Inadequate  connections  between  New  England's 
economic  centers  and  points  outside  the  region,  for 
movement  of  both  raw  materials  and  finished  goods. 

•  Manv  facilities  are  obsolete  and  new  technology  has  not 
been  sufficiently  utilized. 

•  Sub-standard  facilities  for  movement  of  both  people  and 
goods  within  the  region,  particularly  between  outlying 
areas  and  existing  economic  centers. 

•  Poor  access  to  jobs  within  metropolitan  areas. 

Program  Goal  Five:  Transportation 

To  Support  Transportation  System  Im- 
provements Which  Will  Increase  Accessibility 
of  Low-Income  Persons  to  Job  Opportunities, 
Improve  Connections  between  Economic  Cen-| 
ters  of  New  England  and  National  and  Foreign 
Markets,  and  Improve  Connections  on  an  Inter- 
Region  Basis. 

TARGET: 

•Support  for  improvements  in  personal  transportation  system 
to  improve  accessibility  of  low-income  workers  and  residents 
of  economically  depressed  areas  to  job  opportunities. 

TARGET: 

Highway  system  improvements  for  improved  travel  within 
the  region,  emphasizing  accessibility  from  non-metropolitan 
areas  to  existing  centers  of  economic  activity. 


TARGET: 

Improved  air  travel  for  both  passengers  and  freight  through 
upgraded  ground  facilities  and  navigational  control 
equipment. 

TARGET: 

Provide  support  for  upgraded  rail  passenger  and  freight 
service,  with  emphasis  on  linkages  to  major  economic  centers 
outside  New  England. 

TARGET: 

Increased  capacity  for  freight  transfer  between  New  England 
and  national  and  foreign  centers. 

TARGET: 

Increase  the  present  level  of  usage  of  New  England  ports  for 
shipment  of  goods  to  and  from  New  England,  as  compared 
with  comparable  activity  through  the  port  of  New  York. 


Income 


PROBLEMS: 

•  One-third  of  the  region's  population  lives  in  areas  in 
which  the  per  capita  income  is  below  the  national 
average. 

•  Almost  200,000  families  with  an  employed  male  head  of 
household  earned  below  poverty  level  incomes  in  1970. 

•  A  relatively  high  proportion  of  elderly  persons  and 
others  with  disadvantages  which  limit  their 
employability  reduces  the  benefit  of  programs  aimed  at 
increasing  incomes  through  job  creation. 


Program  Goal  Six:  Income 


To  Maintain  Growth  in  Personal  Income  and 
Reduce  Existing  Inequities  in  Its  Distribution 


TARGET: 

To  close  the  income  gap  by  1980  as  it  existed  in  1969  in  15 
central  cities  and  41  rural  counties  in  which  1969  per  capita 
income  was  below  the  national  level. 

TARGET: 

To  reduce  the  incidence  of  below-poverty  level  incomes 
among  working  families  (those  with  a  male  head  of 
household  under  65)  as  follows: 


Non-SMSA 
Counties 

Five  Largest 
SMSA's 
Other 
SMSA's 


1970 

40,200 

100,400 
50,800 
191,400 


Target 
for 
1980 

26,600 
66,400 
33,600 
126,600 


1970  -  1980 
Reduction 

13,600 

34,000 

17,200 

64,800 


TARGET: 

Maintain  overall  growth  in  personal  income  so  that  the 
region's  increase  on  a  per  capita  basis  is  at  least  equal  to  that 
for  the  nation  as  a  whole. 


Labor  Skills 


PROBLEMS: 

•  Region  has  a  relatively  high  proportion  of  blue  collar 
workers,  in  the  face  of  a  declining  demand  for  such 
skills. 

Labor  force  is  relatively  old,  which  means  future 
pressure  for  new  persons  in  labor  force  trained  to  replace 
skills  of  departing  workers. 

Insufficient  opportunities  for  training  to  acquire  skills 
relevant  to  growing  demand  for  high  skill  technological 
jobs. 

•  In-school  vocational  training  programs  are  not 
coordinated  with  emerging  employment  opportunities. 


Program  Goal  Seven:  Labor  Skills 

To  Provide  Maximum  Opportunities  for  Par- 
ticipation in  the  Region's  Economic  Growth 
through  Expanded  and  Improved  Vocational, 
Technical  and  Manpower  Training  Programs, 
Private  and  Public  Agency  In-House  Training 
Programs,  and  Necessary  Supportive  Services, 
with  Particular  Attention  Given  to  High  School 
Dropouts,  Labor  Force  Dropouts,  the  Unem- 
ployed, Underemployed,  the  Disabled  and  the 
Disadvantaged.  ^ 


TARGET: 

Htuhue  by  25  percent  by  1980  the  current  estimated  gap 
between  those  in  need  of  occupational  trainitig  and  the 
number  of  available  training  slots,  from  586,000  to  440,000, 
utilizing  both  on  the  job  and  vocational  training  programs. 

TARGET: 

Provide  rehabilitation  and  training  programs  for  those 
disabled  but  able  to  participate  in  the  labor  force. 

TARGET: 

Increase  male  labor  force  participation  rates  in  selected 
counties  in  northern  New  England  facing  currently  severe 
economic  decline. 


Education 


PROBLEMS: 

•  Educational  attainment  is  high  for  New  England,  but 
over  40%  of  those  over  25  in  1970  had  not  completed 
high  school. 

•  Opportunities  for  adult  education  are  limited,  available 
primarily  only  in  the  larger  metropolitan  areas. 

•  Problems  of  secondary  education  are  shown  by  relatively 
high  dropout  rates. 

•  Positive  rate  in  economic  development  of  higher 
education  institutions  is  now  constrained  by  their 
financial  problems. 


Program  Goal  Eight:  Education 

To  Upgrade  the  Availability  and  Quality 
General  Educational  Opportunity,  Resulting  in 
an  Overall  Increase  in  the  Level  of  Educational 
Attainment  |||| 

TARGET: 

Increase  the  percentage  of  adults  over  25  who  have 
completed  high  school  so  that  in  1980  the  total  number  who 
have  not  completed  high  school  is  25  percent  less  than  it 
would  be  through  a  continuation  of  the  1960-1970 
experience. 


1960  1970  1980  1980 

Projected  Target 

Total 

Population 
Over  25 

Total 

With  less  No 
than  High 
School  % 


6,083,019  6,520,290 


7,656,200 


3,345,660    2,719,059    2,092,458  1,569,344 
55.0  41.7  27.6  20.7 


TARGET: 

Reduce  the  percentage  of  all  males  aged  16-21  who  are  not 
high  school  graduates  from  12.6  percent  in  1970  to  the  level 
presently  achieved  in  the  non-central  city  urbanized  parts  of 
the  five  largest  SMSA  s,  or  about  six  percent.  This  would 
reduce  the  absolute  number  by  50  percent  -  from  a 
projected  91,200  to  about  45,000. 


TARGET: 

Encourage  the  establishment  of  higher  educational  facilities 
in  those  non-SMSA  areas  now  lacking  any  such  facilities,  and 
encourage  improved  accessibility  to  such  institutions  in 
central  cities  (parallel  emphasis  on  community  colleges). 

TARGET: 

Support  the  expansion  of  opportunities  for  adult  education 
from  an  estimated  enrollment  of  145,600  in  1967  to 
256,000  in  1980.  This  represents  a  50  percent  increase  in  the 
total  of  all  adults  enrolled  in  adult  education  programs  and  is 
about  40,000  higher  than  would  result  from  a  simple 
projection  of  past  trends. 


Health 


PROBLEMS: 

•  Health  related  occupations  represent  growing  potential 
as  job  source  in  metropolitan  and  non-metropolitan 
areas. 

•  Related  deficiencies  in  health  career  training  programs, 
resulting  in  shortages  at  both  full  professional  and 
sub-professional  levels. 

•  Chronic  illness  and  health  disabilities  limit  the 
effectiveness  of  labor  force  personnel. 

•  Health  care  systems  are  in  many  respects  obsolete  and 
have  not  incorporated  new  concepts  of  out-patient  care 
and  preventive  medicine,  with  resultant  deficiencies  in 
services  provided  in  many  parts  of  the  region, 
particularly  to  the  poor. 


Program  Goal  Nine:  Health 


To  Improve  the  Overall  Level  of  Health  Care  as 
a  Means  of  Facilitating  More  Effective  Labor 
Force  Participation,  and  Personal  and  Family 
Weil-Being. 


TARGET: 

To  provide  additional  employment  opportunities  for  non- 
metropolitan  and  central  city  low  income  persons  through 
integration  of  the  health-industry  expansion  into  state  and 
substate  economic  development  programs. 


TARGET: 

To  reduce  the  number  of  persons  prevented  from  working 
full-time  by  health-related  disabilities.  To  reduce  the  number 
of  persons,  not  currently  in  the  labor  force,  who  worked 
within  the  preceding  12  months  but  who  were  forced  to  stop 
because  of  poor  health. 


TARGET: 

To  reduce  the  number  of  persons  not  now  in  the  labor  force, 
and  wanting  to  work  but  unable  to  because  of  poor  health. 


TARGET: 

To  improve  the  availability  and  accessibility  of  health  care,  as 
indicated  by  infant  mortality  rates,  so  that  no  county  in 
1980  is  below  the  1970  level  for  the  nation. 


TARGET: 

Support  increased  employment  opportunities  for  disabled 
persons  able  to  work  but  not  currently  in  the  labor  force. 
Provide  assistance  in  job  maintenance  and  upgrading  for 
disabled  persons  who  are  currently  employed. 


Housing 


PROBLEMS: 

•  Housing  stock  is  old  and  obsolete.  The  pace  of  new 
construction  has  been  slow  and  has  not  been  responsive 
to  new  techniques,  with  the  exception  of  the  increased 
use  of  mobile  homes.  The  burden  is  heaviest  for  those 
with  limited  incomes. 

For  low  income  persons  access  to  the  growing  number  of 
jobs  in  suburban  locations  is  restricted  by  the  lack  of 
suitably  priced  housing. 

An  absolute  shortage  of  housing  at  all  prices  is  an 
obstacle  to  economic  growth  in  some  outlying  areas. 


Program  Goal  Ten:  Housing 

To  Support  the  Provision  of  Decent,  Safe  and 
Sanitary  Housing  for  All,  at  Reasonable  Cost 
and  in  Desired  Locations 


TARGET: 

Expand  housing  opportunities  through  new  construction, 
rehabilitation  and  rent  subsidies,  to  reduce  by  one  quarter 
the  number  of  low  and  moderate  income  households  paying 
more  than  25  percent  of  their  income  for  housing  (over 
400,000  households  in  1970). 


Water  Resource  Management 


PROBLEMS: 

•  Water  shortages  are  predicted  in  much  of  southeastern 
New  England. 

•  Correction  of  water  pollution  problems  requires  both 
heavy  public  and  private  expenditures  and  improved 
regulation  to  prevent  recurrence  of  the  same  problems. 

•  Water  distribution  systems  require  extensive 
improvement  and  replacement. 

Program  Goal  Eleven:  Water  Resource 

Management  fl 

To  Manage  the  Region's  Existing  and  Potential 
Fresh  Water  Resources  in  a  Manner  Which  Will 
Meet  the  Demand  for  Domestic,  Commercial 
and  Industrial  Usage  without  Placing  Undue 
Strain  on  the  Capacity  of  Those  Resources. 


TARGET: 

To  support  the  reclamation  of  presently  unusable  water 
resources  through  pollution  abatement  measures,  with 
emphasis  on  potential  water  shortage  areas  identified  by  the 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  locations  most  heavily 
affected  by  industrial  pollution. 

TARGET: 

To  support  the  provision  of  modem  water  supply  and 
distribution,  through  both  replacement  and  new 
construction,  with  priority  for  replacement  in  the  older 
economic  centers  and  construction  in  areas  most  severely 
pressured  by  new  growth. 


TARGET: 

To  support  the  development  of  standards  and  controls  over 
the  direction  and  pace  of  new  growth  based  on  the 
predictable  capacity  of  available  water  resources. 


Land  Resource  Management 


PROBLEMS: 

•  Growth  pressures  in  urbanizing  areas  threaten 
preservation  of  environmental  quality. 

•  Inadequate  institutional  arrangements  for  solid  waste 
disposal  present  serious  problems. 

•  Decline  and  misuse  of  existing  land  resources. 

•  Public  controls  over  the  quantity  and  quality  of  new 
development  are  inadequately  developed  at  state  and 
sub-regional  levels. 

•  Planning  for  regional  energy  supply  needs  is  not  well 
related  to  development  of  land  management  policies. 


Program  Goal  Twelve:  Land  Resource 

Management 

To  Protect,  through  Improved  Management, 
Against  the  Potentially  Unfavorable  Impact  on 
the  Physical  Environment  Due  To  Economic 
Growth  and  Expansion.  To  Maintain  Opportun- 
ities for  Appropriate  Growth  of  Natural 
Resource-Based  Industries  —  Primarily  For- 
estry, Farming  and  Commercial  Fishing  ~  at 
Rates  Which  Will  Not  Threaten  the  Region's 
Overall  Environmental  Quality. 


TARGET: 

To  alleviate  the  undesirable  effects  of  current  solid  waste 
disposal  practices  on  air  and  water  quality  and  on  land  use 
patterns,  and  to  reduce  the  cost  of  disposal  to  businesses  and 
municipalities  through  improved  techniques  and  increased 
efficiency  of  operations. 

TARGET: 

To  support  programs  to  promote  better  management  and 
utilization  of  the  region's  marine,  forest  and  agriculture 
resources  for  recreation,  conservation  and  commercial  use. 

TARGET: 

To  support  the  provision  of  an  energy  supply  adequate  to 
meet  the  region's  needs  at  the  lowest  possible  environmental 
and  economic  cost. 


Recreation  and  Leisure 


PROBLEMS: 

•  Uemand  for  recreation  and  leisure  facilities  has 
increased,  placing  great  pressure  upon  states  to  protect 
vital  natural  areas  and  control  development. 

•  Growth  in  recreation  and  tourism  activities  can  conflict 
with  preservation  of  environmental  quality  through  over 
development  and  poor  quality  facilities. 

•  Potential  economic  benefits  are  not  always  realized  by  a 
local  area. 

Program  Goal  thirteen:  Recreation  and 

Leisure 

To  Improve  the  Opportunities  for  Economic 
Growth  in  Those  Sectors  of  the  Region's 
Economy  Dependent  on  Recreation  and 
Tourism,  Consistent  with  the  Preservation  of 
Environmental  Quality. 

TARGET: 

Support  for  land  acquisition  programs  to  protect  significant 
natural  and  historic  areas  and  to  reserve  land  needed  for 
future  recreation  development. 

TARGET: 

F.n( ourage  efforts  to  create  more  effective  control  over  open 
space,  agricultural  and  natural  areas. 

TARGET: 

Encourage  public  investment  in  facilities  needed  to  support 
the  development  of  recreation-based  industries. 


The  Action  Program 

Regional  Needs 


The  array  of  problems  which  affect  the  growth  of  the  New 
England  economy  is  well  known  to  the  states  and  Federal 
agencies.  However,  the  gap  between  known  needs  and  available 
resources  is  great.  An  examination  of  state  and  Federal  agency 
estimates  of  needs  reveals  a  staggering  level  of  unmet  funding  in 
New  England,  which  amount  to  more  than  62  billion  dollars  over 
a  five-year  period.  Local,  state  and  Federal  expenditures  are 
expected  at  the  level  of  45  billion  dollars  leaving  a  gross  unmet 
need  for  programs  related  to  economic  development  on  the  order 
of  17  billion  dollars. 

Unmet  needs  for  capital  programs  in  the  region  amount  to  more 
than  20  billion  dollars  alone.  Some  of  the  capital  requirements  of 
New  England  are  as  follows: 

1.  Replacement  needs  for  facilities  now  outworn  or  far  below 
acceptable  standards.  .$6,723  million 

The  figure  includes  separation  of  storm  and  sanitary  sewers, 
pollution  control  to  begin  the  restoration  of  the  region's 
water  quality,  replacement  of  school  classrooms  in  non- 
fireproof  construction  buildings,  modernization  of  existing 
roads  and  railroad  roadbeds. 

2.  New  facilities  required  to  permit  the  region  to  adjust  to 
current  economic  development  demands.  $5,837  million. 

The  figure  includes  water  supply  facilities,  vocational  educa- 
tion facilities,  additional  extended  care  hospital  beds  for  the 
aging  and  disabled  population,  publicly  assisted  housing 
units,  solid  waste  disposal,  regional  growth  centers,  central 
cities  program  and  pilot  new  communities  demonstrations. 


3.    Protection  of  vital  land  areas  against  future  economic  and 
conservation  demands.  $5,550  million. 

The  figure  includes  water-related  lands  in  the  Connecticut 
River  Basin,  coastal  zone  areas,  and  inland  areas  which 
warrant  special  protection. 

The  facilities  listed  above  are  by  no  means  exhaustive  but  they  do 
serve  to  underline  the  dimensions  of  unmet  needs  for  physical 
facilities  in  the  region.  The  need  for  concomitant  funding  support 
for  program  operations  and  management  to  ensure  the  effective 
functioning  of  economic  development  is  even  larger.  The  Com- 
mission realizes  that  other  pressing  demands  on  Federal  funds  at 
this  time  suggest  that  a  more  modest  funding  level  would  be  more 
realistic  -  and  would  lend  itself  to  more  effective  management. 
Accordingly  a  $1.5  billion  funding  level  aimed  at  closing  the  1969 
income  gap  has  been  established  which  will  permit  the  region  to 
make  demonstrable  progress  toward  meeting  its  economic 
development  needs  during  the  initial  five-year  program  period. 

The  Commission's  proposed  program,  calling  for  Federal  expendi- 
tures of  $1.5  billion  over  a  five-year  period,  includes  $1,231 
billion  in  expanded  funding  of  existing  Federal  programs,  and 
$269  million  for  strategic  programs  initiated  through  the  Com- 
mission. The  programs  are  organized  into  eight  basic  functional 
areas,  with  separate  identification  of  funding  for  the  three 
strategic  programs  which  cut  across  functional  hnes  (regional 
growth  centers,  center  cities  demonstrations,  and  new  com- 
munities feasibility  demonstrations),*  and  for  the  important 
function  of  on-going  planning,  analysis  and  evaluation. 

The  relationship  between  the  functional  program  areas  and  policy 
goals  is  shown  in  the  Table  on  the  following  page. 


I         SUMMARY  DESCRIPTION  OF  FUNCTIONAL  PROGRAM  AREAS: 

*         RELATIONSHIP  TO  OVERALL  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  STRATEGY 

Functional  Program  Area. 

Economic 
Structure 
and 
Development 

Policy  Goals  * 

Human 
Resources 

 "1 

Natural 
Resources 

1.  Commercial  and  Industrial  Development  —  The  most  familiar  approach  to  economic 
development  with  the  most  direct  link  to  growth  in  jobs. 

Ml. 

2.  Labor  Skills  —  New  England's  shifting  economic  base,  and  the  substantial  number  of 
persons  not  now  able  to  participate  fully  and  effectively  in  the  labor  force,  require  a 
substantial  effort  to  insure  that  the  skills  of  the  labor  force  match  the  emerging 
employment  structure  of  the  economy. 

BBjj 

3.  Education  —  In  addition  to  the  need  for  vocational  education,  significant 
improvement  in  general  education  is  required  to  attain  equality  of  opportunity  and 
equip  people  to  be  full  participants  in  a  changing  economy. 

■i 

4.  Health  —  The  relation  to  economic  development  includes  both  the  need  to  reduce 
the  negative  impact  of  health  factors  on  worker  productivity,  and  the  fact  that 
health  services  constitute  an  important  growth  sector  for  the  region's  economy. 

5.  Housing  —  Inadequate  housing  is  a  major  problem  for  the  region's  lower  income 
population,  and  accelerated  construction  activity  is  a  potential  source  of  job  growth. 

6.  Natural  Resources  —  The  primary  concern  is  to  see  that  the  realization  of  needed 
growth  does  not  result  in  damage  to  environmental  quality.  In  addition,  there  is 
potential  for  growth  in  appropriately  structured  efforts  to  preserve  and  develop  the 
region's  significant  natural  resource  base. 

7.  Transportation  —  The  importance  of  this  component  relates  to  the  growing 

cCUllUlillU    IllifJUl  LdilL>c    U)    boiVIL'Cb  dilU    Lcul  11  lUIUy  y,   i  cl..{Un  iliy   oLiUliy    Li  cil  idpUl  LdllUil 

links  to  external  market  places;  and  to  the  serious  deficiencies  in  facilities  for 
movement  of  people  to  jobs  within  the  region,  and  of  goods  to  outside  destinations. 

^^^^^ 

1 

o.  oovernriicni  ocrviocb  —  i  ric  ^oiiiiiiibDiuii  o  Luriocriib  lur  criLuurdyirig  riccucu 
development  through  government  action  are  focused  on  efforts  to  improve  the 
quality  and  efficiency  of  governmental  activities  at  the  state  and  local  levels. 

9.  Strategic  Regional  Programs  —  These  programs  result  from  a  need  to  concentrate 
program  effort  to  deal  with  the  need  for  improved  patterns  of  growth  in  outlying 
areas  and  with  the  concentrated  problems  existent  in  the  central  cities.  The 
approach  involves  utilizing  combined  resources  from  several  different  functional 
program  areas  and  levels  of  government. 

10.  Regional  Planning,  Analysis  and  Evaluation  —  A  continuous  planning  and 
monitoring  process  is  required  to  derive  the  most  impact  from  the  Commission's 
limited  fiscal  resources. 
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Program  Summary 


The  allocation  of  the  budget  for  tlie  proposed  5-Year  Action 
Program  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  table. 


BUDGET  SUMMARY 
REGIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  PLAN 
FISCAL  YEARS  1974-1978 

($  Millions) 


■■1 

^  Program 

Augmented 
Funding 
Under  Existing 
Federal  Programs 

Commission 
Budget 

Total 

1  1.  Commercial 
m       &  Industrial 
Development 

$  150 

$  20 

$  170 

^    2.  Labor  Skills 

210 

30 

240 

H  3.  Education 

160 

20 

180 

1  4.  Health 

110 

30 

140 

5.  Housing 

80 

20 

100 

jl   6.  Natural 
^  Resources 

304     fin  81 

385 

P  7.  Transportation 

118 

12 

130 

8.  Government 
Services 

21 

^   — 

^  9 

30 

1  9.  Strategic 
1  Regional 
*  Programs 

78 

120 

10..  Regional 
ft  Planning, 
E      Analysis  & 
P  Evaluation 

■1 

5 

1 

5 

Total  Budget 

$1,231 

$269 

$1,500 

Proposed  Program  Spending 
Related  to  Basic  Policy  Goals 


ECONOMICAL 

STRUCTURE 

AND 

DEVELOPMENT 


HUMAN 
RESOURCES 


NATURAL 
RESOURCES 


$587M 

36% 

OF 

TOTAL 


$628M 
42% 

OF  TOTAL 


$325M 
22% 

OF  TOTAL 


1,500M  TOTAL 


Geographic  Distribution  of 
Proposed  Program  Expenditures 


METROPOLITAN 

AREAS 

$828M 

(Predominantly  in 

55% 

Central  Cities) 

NON-METROPOLITAN 

$629M 

AREAS 

42% 

GENERAL 

(Governmental 

Management) 

$43M 

3% 

TOTAL  $1,500M 

I 
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Proposed  Program 
Expenditures  by  Type  of  Action 


CAPITAL 
EXPENDITURES 


SERVICES  & 
TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANCE 


$873M 
58% 


$627M 
42% 


TOTAL  $1,500M 


Program  Description 


Each  of  the  ten  program  areas  can  be  further  sub-divided  into 
program  elements  which  indicate  the  priorities  for  the  activities 
which  will  take  place  over  the  next  five  years.  The  following 
descriptions  summarize  the  general  objectives  of  each  functional 
program  area  and  the  impacts  anticipated  from  the  designated 
program  elements.  A  concluding  table  relates  the  35  program 
elements  to  the  thirteen  program  goals. 


1.   Commercial  and  Industrial 
Development 


Within  the  broad  spectrum  of  the  Commission's  policy  and 
program  goals,  public  support  of  selected  commercial  and 
industrial  enterprises  is  the  most  direct  approach  to  achieving 
desired  growth  in  the  New  England  economy,  including  mainten- 
ance of  an  appropriate  level  of  private  capital  investment. 

Given  the  juxtaposition  of  underdeveloped  rural  areas  and 
economically  mature  urban  areas  experiencing  both  central  city 
decay  and  overall  congestion,  the  promotion  of  aggregate 
industrial  growth  cannot  be  considered  the  only  relevant  measure 
of  success  in  efforts  to  encourage  industrial  development.  For 
New  England  as  a  whole  there  is  equal  need  to  be  concerned  with 
the  pattern  of  new  growth  —  to  benefit  currently  stable  or 
declining  areas,  and  to  more  evenlv  distribute  the  impact  on 
employment  (with  concurrent  benefits  in  improved  income 
distribution).  Also  of  concern  is  the  need  for  protection  of  the 
region's  physical  environment. 

Increased  public  support  is  clearly  required  to  achieve  the  kind  of 
economic  development  needed.  The  Commission  has  set  priorities 
for  increased  public  support  for  development  capital  needs  and 
provision  of  information  and  technical  assistance,  and  for 
provision  of  supportive  public  facilities. 


■■■■■ 

Program 

t 

Funding  Summary 

(Millions  of  dollars) 

Augmented 

■ 

■P 

Expenditures 

Under  Existing 

Commission 

Total 

Federal  Programs 

Programs 

Program 

r 

*  1  -1    1  nHi  Ktrial 

:            I        I           II  tUUO  LI    1  dl 

$120.0 

$10.0 

$130.0 

•  Development 

,  Program* 

I  1-2  Public 

30.0 

10.0 

40.0 

I  Facilities 

1 

■  Program  Total 

$150.0 

$20.0 

$170.0 

*High  priority 

program.  The  Industrial  Development  Pro- 

gram  is  of  important  significance  to  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  New  England,  but  will  require  further  examination 
of  the  details  before  it  may  be  implemented. 


Anticipated  Impacts 

Increased  employment  from  new  ventures  and  plants,  and 
from  the  expansion  of  existing  industries. 

Enhanced  development  potential  in  areas  where  new 
growth  opportunities  are  needed. 

Added  taxes  for  local  areas,  increased  construction  jobs. 
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2.    Labor  Skills 


The  benefits  of  projected  economic  growth  will  include  more 
equitable  distribution  of  income  onlv  if  the  shifts  in  the  region's 
economic  base  can  be  matched  by  comparable  adjustments  in  the 
region  s  labor  force. 

The  region  s  industrial  base  is  undergoing  a  shift  from  traditional 
nondurable  manufacturing  toward  high  technology  durable  goods 
manufacturing.  Even  more  significant  is  the  rapid  emergence  of 
jobs  in  service  industries.  New  industry'  jobs  are  characterized  by 
gready  increased  requirements  for  highly  skilled  technical  and 
service  personnel. 

If  New  England  residents  are  not  equipped  to  fill  new  jobs  which 
will  be  created,  the  jobs  will  be  filled  by  better  equipped 
in-migrants.  Such  an  event  would  be  doubly  serious  to  the  region; 
the  existing  unemploved  and  under-employed  would  not  be 
helped  and  net  in-migration  would  further  strain  public  facilities 
and  services. 


Anticipated  Impacts 


Improvement  in  the  allocation  of  resources  and  types  of 
training  programs  offered  by  state  and  local  institutions. 

Increased  knowledge  of  the  specialized  training  programs  in 
existence  and  increased  use  of  the  most  efficient  programs. 

Increased  number  of  institutions  which  respond  and  pro- 
vide further  marine  and  environmental  career  training. 

Improvement  of  growth  centers'  capability  to  attract  new 
t  economic  activity  through  increased  availability  of  qualified 
-    labor  force. 

Increased  employment  opportunities  for  currently  un-  and 
underemployed  workers. 


Program  Funding  Summary 

(Millions  of  dollars) 


Augmented 
Expenditures 
Under  Existing 
Federal  Programs 


2-1  Training 
and  Retraining 

NERCOE 

Vocational 

Training 

Exchange 

Marine/ 

Environmental 

Training 

Growth 
Centers 

Existing 

Federal 

Programs 


2-2  Occupa- 
tional Infor- 
mation System 


$10.0 
.5 

4.0 

3.0 
182.5 

$200.0 
10.0 


Program  Total  $210.0 


•High  Priority  Program 


Commission 
Programs 


$10.0 
.85 


2.15 


7.0 


$20.0 
10.0 


Total 
Program 


$20.0 
1.35 

6.15 

10.0 
182.5 

$220.0 
20.0 


$30.0  $240.0 
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3.  Education 


The  needs  for  changes  in  the  region's  general  education  systems 
also  require  careful  attention  as  part  of  a  total  approach  to 
economic  development.  The  general  education  system  must  be 
concerned  with  the  extension  of  normal  schooling  necessary  to 
keep  up  with  the  demands  of  expanding  high  technology 
industries  as  well  as  such  expert  industries  as  medicine,  education 
and  business  services.  This  implies  more  opportunities  in  post- 
secondary  education  and  adult  education  programs  to  allow 
overall  educational  attainment  to  keep  pace  with  an  expanding 
and  changing  economy. 

Also  important  is  the  need  to  improve  the  performance  of  general 
education  with  respect  to  those  with  special  learning  problems, 
and  with  respect  to  the  relative  quality  of  learning  opportunities 
in  economically  disadvantaged  areas. 


Anticipated  Impacts 

Post-secondary  education  made  available  to  at  least  10,000 
full-time  students  in  excess  of  current  enrollment  projec- 
tions. 

During  a  five-year  period,  a  50%  increase  in  the  number  of 
adults  enrolled  in  certificate,  associate  and  baccalaureate 
programs. 

Improved  educational  opportunities  for  students  in  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  areas,  primarily  the  central  cities 
of  the  largest  metropolitan  areas  and  the  rural  counties  of 
outlining  New  England. 

Direct  benefits  to  at  least  2,500  students,  with  indirect 
benefits  to  the  entire  handicapped  and  disadvantaged 
student  population. 


Program  Funding  Summary 

(Millions  of  dollars) 
Augmented 
Exepnditures 

Under  Existing  Commission 
Federal  Programs  Programs 

Total 
Program 

3-1  Post- 
secondary 
Education* 

$  90.0 

$11.0 

$101.0 

li 
i 

3-2  Adult 
Education 

35.0 

5.0 

3-3  Equalized 

Educational 

Opportunity 

25.0 

2.0 

27.0 

3-4  Special 
Education 

10.0 

2.0 

12.0 

—  i 

Program  Total 

$160.0 

$20.0 

$180.0 

•High  Priority  Program 
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4.  Health 


The  health  component  of  the  full  economic  development 
program  is  significant  in  three  respects:  First,  adequate  health 
care  is  a  prime  requisite  for  a  fully  productive  labor  force.  The 
absence  of  adequate  health  services  in  many  areas  of  non- 
metropolitan  New  England  is  a  significant  impediment  to 
attracting  new  jobs  in  chronically  depressed  areas. 

Second,  the  health  industry'  is  expected  to  be  a  very  important 
employment  growth  area  in  this  decade.  Health  services  can  and 
should  provide  a  major  employment  opportunity  for  entry  level 
personnel  with  minimal  pre-service  training.  Health  occupations 
at  all  levels  offer  a  particularly  promising  area  in  which  to 
concentrate  training  and  employment  efforts.  Additionally, 
health  care  occupations  are  one  of  the  few  major  growth  sectore 
anticipated  in  the  non-metropolitan  areas  of  the  region. 

Finally,  the  expanding  health  care  field  offers  a  number  of 
opportunities  for  application  of  the  region's  industrial  technology 
to  patient  care  through  various  sophisticated  machines,  diagnostic 
equipment  and  monitoring  devices.  The  health  field  should  be 
fully  explored  as  a  potential  alternative  market  for  firms  seeking 
to  diversify  from  defenses  and  aerospace  contracts. 

The  Commission's  concerns  with  respect  to  health  care  as  a  factor 
in  economic  growth,  emphasize  manpower  training,  improved 
information  exchange,  special  studies  of  alternative  health  care 
delivery  systems,  and  demonstration  projects  concerned  with 
improved  availability  of,  and  access  to,  health  care  in  the  most 
economically  disadvantaged  areas,  both  urban  and  rural. 


Program  Funding  Summary 

(Millions  of  dollars) 
Augmented 
Expenditures 
Under  Existing  Commission 
Federal  Programs  Programs 


Total 
Program 


I 


4-1  Health 

$  70.0 

$10.0 

$  80.0 

Manpower 

4-2  Compre- 

12.0 

3.0 

15.0 

hensive  Health 

Planning 

4-3  Delivery 
Demonstrations 

Urban/Rural 

18.0 

9.0 

27.0 

Growth 

2.0 

3.0 

5.0 

Centers 

4-4  Health 

8.0 

5.0 

13.0 

Systems  Center 

Program  Total 

$110.0 

$30.0 

$140.0 

Anticipated  Impacts 


Increased  number  of  health  personnel  and  increased  body 
of  knowledge  about  training  needs  and  skill  levels. 

Improved  provision  of  dental  services  to  deprived  areas. 

Standardized,  comprehensive  information  on  health  care  in 
the  region. 

Improved  health  care  delivery  and  increased  number  of] 
trained  paraprofessionals  in  the  demonstration  areas. 

Redirection  of  high  technology  firms  and  personnel  dis- 
placed by  the  de-emphasis  of  aerospace  and  defense  activity 
to  development  and  production  for  the  growing  health 
industry. 


5.  Housing 


The  availability  of  sufficient  housing  is  a  significant  factor  in  the 
establishment  of  a  stable  work  force  able  to  locate  and  remain 
where  jobs  are  available,  without  undue  cost.  In  addition,  the 
construction  industry  itself  is  an  important  sector  of  the  region's 
economy. 

Increased  production  of  publicly-assisted  housing,  accompanied 
by  actions  to  reduce  production  costs  and  eliminate  pubUc 
barriers  to  construction  of  housing  where  it  is  needed  are  the 
principal  elements  in  any  solution  to  New  England's  housing 
problem. 

The  magnitude  of  the  housing  need  is  such  that  only  coordinated 
public  and  private  action  can  adequately  respond  to  it.  Means 
must  be  found  to  promote  this  cooperation,  such  as  the  use  of 
the  non-profit  housing  development  corporation.  The  hmited 
dividend  housing  corporations  should  also  be  more  fully  explored 
to  determine  their  value  for  meeting  housing  needs  on  a  broader 
scale. 

Finally,  there  is  a  critical  need  for  more  current,  accurate  and 
complete  regionwide  information  on  housing  stock,  condition 
and  needs  and  production  capabilities  and  innovations. 


Program  Funding  Summary 

(Millions  of  dollars) 
Augmented 
Expenditures 

Under  Existing  Commission 
HHB  Federal  Programs  Programs 


5-1  Housing  in 
Growth  Centers 

5-2  Assist 
Non-profit 
Corporations 

5-3  Assist 

Resource 

Groups 

Program  Total 


$50.0 
25.0 

5.0 
$80.0 


3.0 


1 

Total 
Program 


>  7.0  $  57.0 
10.0  35.0 


8.0 


$20.0  $100.0 


Anticipated  Impacts 

m 

Broad  and  sustained  multiplier  effect  in  growth  centers, 
measured  in  terms  of  needed  housing,  increased  employ- 
ment and  gross  local  product.  H 

Viable  non-profit  housing  corporations  will  attract  private 
investment  and  donations,  provide  a  vehicle  for  cooperative 
public-private  efforts  in  housing  construction,  and  supple- 
ment the  currently  inadequate  production  of  low  and 
moderate  income  housing. 

V  Increased  housing  construction  and  rehabilitation. 


6.    Natural  Resources 


The  natural  resources  base  is  highly  significant  to  the  develop- 
ment of  New  England's  economy  in  both  direct  and  indirect 
ways.  Better  utilization  of  natural  resources  and  energy  in  the 
region  for  economic  benefit  can  directly  provide  the  basis  for 
increases  in  jobs  and  income.  Indirectly,  overcoming  environ- 
mental degradation  can  remove  an  important  constraint  on  both 
the  development  of  new  economic  activities  and  the  continuation 
of  many  existing  kinds  of  economic  activity.  The  region  heavily 
depends,  especially  in  outlying  areas,  on  the  tourist  and  recrea- 
tion-based industry'  as  a  main  source  of  economic  growth.  The 
tourism  industry,  in  turn,  derives  much  of  its  viability  from  the 
quality  of  New  England's  environment.  Additionally  many  jobs  in 
other  industries  will  be  affected  by  actions  to  protect  and  reclaim 
the  environment. 

The  Commission's  support  must  therefore  be  carefully  allocated 
to  reduce  resource  barriers  which  constrain  economic  growth  and 
develop  the  economic  potential  inherent  in  New  England's 
natural  resource  base,  and  at  the  same  time  preserve  and  protect 
the  quality  of  the  environment,  which  is  recognized  to  be  a 
critical  asset. 


Anticipated  Impacts 


Innproved  water  quality  throughout  New  England  and 
better  interstate  coordination  of  water  pollution  control. 

Increased  availability  of  fresh  water;  removal  of  constraints 
on  growth  in  Southeastern,  N.  E. 

Better  understanding  of  alternative  methods  of  solid  waste 
disposal. 

Accelerated  development  of  marine-related  economic  activ- 
ity. 


Program  Funding  Summary 

I 

(Millions  of  dollars) 

Augmented 

Expenditures 

Under  Existing  Commission 

Total 

Federal  Programs  Programs 

PvTknrfifTi 

r  1       1  ol  1 1 

w 

6-1  Water 

\J     1       V  V  a  LC  ■ 

$190.0  $10.0 

$200.0 

Pollution 

Control* 

6-2  Water 

89.0                 1 .0 

90.0 

Supply 

6-3  Solid 

25.0 

25.0 

Waste 

6-4  Marine 

20.0 

20.0 

Resources 

o-o  Land 

ZD.U  O.U 

30.0 

and 

Recreation 

6-6  Forest 

10.0 

10.0 

Resources 

6-7  Energy 

10.0 

10.0 

Resources 

Program  Total 

$304.0  $81.0 

$385.0 

•High  Priority  Program 

Protection  and  development  of  recreation  land  and  re- 
sources. 

Development  of  rural  areas  through  forest-related  economic 
activity. 

Better  information  for  critical  energy  decisions  concerning 
supply,  cost,  and  environmental  implications,  and  environ- 
mental and  economic  cost. 


7.  Transportation 


The  Commission  seeks  to  capitalize  on  two  distinct  opportunities 
for  regional  economic  development  through  transportation  invest- 
ments. 

First,  in  today's  mobile  society,  New  England  can  be  competitive 
with  other  regions  of  the  nation  and  the  world,  only  if  New 
Englanders  have  access  to  jobs,  markets,  public  services,  educa- 
tion, health  and  housing.  These  are  human  needs  directly  related 
to  building  and  maintaining  a  skilled  work  force  necessary  to  hold 
existing  industry  and  attract  new  capital.  Within  the  metropolitan 
areas  of  the  region  are  concentrations  of  disadvantaged  popula- 
tion groups  which  must  be  served  as  well  as  the  rural  poor  in  the 
sparsely  populated  areas  of  the  region.  The  ability  of  these 
persons  to  hold  jobs  can  be  significantly  improved  through 
reorganization  and  improvement  of  the  region's  transportation 
resources. 

Second,  opportunities  for  regional  economic  development  lie  in 
the  movement  of  passengers  and  goods  into  the  region  for 
purposes  of  supporting  emerging  economic  growth  sectors  and 
supplying  the  raw  materials  needed  by  existing  industry. 
Similarly,  access  to  the  region's  natural  resources  and  raw 
materials  and  the  ability  to  move  raw  materials  and  finished 
goods  outside  the  region  are  important  factors  to  New  England's 
competitive  position  and  directly  affect  future  economic  growth. 

New  England's  industry  historically  has  adapted  to  the  relative 
geographic  isolation  of  the  region  through  specialization  in 
products  which  have  a  high  value-to-weight  ratio.  Currently  this 
specialization  is  reflected  in  both  high  technology  industry  and 
export  services  such  as  health  and  education.  Accordingly  air 
freight  and  air  passenger  service  take  on  added  significance  for  the 
region's  economy. 


Program  Funding  Summary 

(Millions  of  dollars) 
Augmented 
Expenditures 

Under  Existing  Commission 
Federal  Programs  Programs 


rrograr 


I 

II 


7-1  Improved 
Access  for 
Disadvantaged* 

7-2  Transpor- 
tation Planning 
7-3  Air  Service 
7-4  Rail 
Passenger 
Service 

Program  Total 

•High  Priority  Program 


$  4.0 

1.0 

15.0 
98.0 

$118.0 


$  4.0 

1.0 

5.0 

2.0 


1 


Total 
Program 

$  8.0 


2.0 

20.0 
100.0 


$12.0  $130.0 


Anticipated  Impacts 

Improved  access  to  jobs  and  services  for  rural  and  urban  . 
poor.  " 

Coordination  of  state  transportation  elements  to  solve 
mutual  problems;  facilitation  of  Federal  programs  withg| 
regional  focus. 

Strengthened  economies  in  outlying  areas,  improved  air 
service  at  metropolitan  airports  (through  diversion  of  general  g| 
aviation   and   an  alternative   international  airport),  all- 
weather  operations  at  small  airports. 


Reduction  in  congestion  of  airports  and  highways  through 
improved  rail  services  for  passengers  and  goods. 


8.   Government  Services 


The  need  for  institutional  changes  has  been  consistently  empha- 
sized in  preceding  discussions  of  New  England's  economic 
development  problems.  Increased  levels  of  financial  assistance 
lead  to  only  marginal  benefits  without  parallel  improvements  in 
the  systems  which  employ  those  funds. 

Many  kinds  of  possible  intervention,  within  the  public  sector 
alone,  have  been  identified.  Some  involve  primarily  state  policy  — 
e.g.,  land  use  controls  over  the  pace  and  location  of  new  growth. 
The  Commission  can  develop  material  in  support  of  such  policies, 
but  its  direct  role  is  inherently  limited.  The  Commission  can  play 
a  stronger  role  in  support  of  upgrading  the  capability  and 
effectiveness  of  public  employees,  and  in  encouraging  govern- 
ments to  work  towards  new  solutions  for  common  problems.  The 
Commission's  priorities  for  the  next  five  years  emphasize  public 
employment  training  programs  and  upgraded  governmental  capa- 
bility through  better  coordination  of  activities  and  implementa- 
tion of  new  approaches  to  improve  the  operating  capability  of  the 
public  sector. 


Program  Funding  Summary 

(Millions  of  dollars) 

Augmented 

1 

Expenditures 

^^HH|>            Under  Existing 

Commission 

Total 

^^^^           Federal  Programs 

Programs 

Program 

1 

8-1  Management 

$  5.5 

$2.0 

$  7.5  ' 

and  Public 

Policy  Training 

8-2  Public 

5.5 

Employees  Tech- 

1 

nical  Training 

8-3  Government 

4.0 

1.0 

5.0 

Modernization 

1 

8-4  State 

3.0 

1 

3.0 

Management 

Assistance 

8-5  State  Land 

6.0 

1.0 

7.0 

Use  Planning 

Program  Total 

$21.0 

$9.0 

$30.0 

Anticipated  Impacts 

improved  ability  of  public  agencies  to  deliver  services  ; 
essential  to  economic  development. 

Directly  improve  the  ability  of  public  agencies  to  deliver 
services  essential  to  economic  development.  ' 

Few  public  agencies  providing  a  higher  level  of  services 
conducive  to  economic  development. 

Increased  state  professional  staff  capability  to  manage  * 
public  programs  and  resources. 


More  effective  public  control  over  urban  development  and 
changes. 


9.   Strategic  Regional 
Programs 


The  following  special  strategic  programs  have  key  common 
characteristics.  Each  represents  selection  of  a  specific  target  area 
for  augmented  funding,  each  program  focuses  on  creating  more 
effective  institutional  arrangements  as  well  as  serving  improved 
physical  facilities,  and  each  program  represents  an  opportunity  to 
serve  as  a  testing  laboratory  for  innovative  ideas  through  regional 
demonstrations. 

The  growth  center  program  seeks  to  improve  the  overall 
economic  growth  and  quality  of  services  in  a  number  of  cities 
located  in  outlying  areas.  The  purpose  is  to  sustain  a  higher  level 
of  economic  development  which  will  have  positive  benefits  upon 
a  hinterland. 

The  central  cities  program  seeks  to  identify  and  test  out 
innovative  means  of  stimulating  economic  activity  in  a  modest 
sized  metropolitan  area  city. 

The  potential  value  of  a  regional  new  communities  program  is 
now  being  examined.  New  communities  program,  if  feasible, 
would  seek  to  utilize  provision  of  substantial  new  housing  and 
related  community  facilities  and  services  to  achieve  other 
development  objectives  including  control  of  metropolitan  sprawl, 
open  up  suburban  areas  to  low  income  groups,  estabhsh  better 
standards  of  development  in  recreational  areas,  and  serve  as  a 
catalyst  for  economic  growth  where  lack  of  housing  and 
community  facilities  impedes  job  expansion. 


Program  Funding  Summary 

(Millions  of  dollars) 

Augmented 
Expenditures 


Under  Existing      Confimission  Total 
Federal  Programs     Programs  Program 


8-1  Growth 
Centers* 

$35.0 

$15.0 

$  50.0 

8-2  Central 
Cities* 

35.0 

15.0 

50.0 

8-3  New 
Communities 

8.0 

12.0 

20.0 

Program  Total 

$78.0 

$42.0 

$120.0 

•High  Priority  Programs 

Anticipated  Impacts 

Attraction  of  industry  into  selected  locations  and  increased 
employment. 

Improvement  and  broadening  of  the  economic  base  of  core 
city  areas  with  increases  in  employment  and  income. 

Utilize  programs  of  larger  scale  development  to  meet 
economic  problems. 


10.    Regional  Planning, 

Analysis  and  Evaluation 


Tlie  abiliU  to  assemble  accurate,  relevant  information  pertaining 
to  program  actions  is  important  to  economic  development. 
Resources  are  never  adequate  and  consequently,  difficult  choices 
must  be  made  among  desirable  ends. 

The  Commission  is  heavily  committed  to  action  programs  and 
multi-state  planning  in  a  number  of  functional  program  areas 
included  in  the  program  recommendations.  The  history  of 
planning  and  government  operations  clearly  documents,  however, 
the  fact  that  functional  program  planning  no  matter  how  capably 
funded  and  performed,  does  not  necessarily  lead  to  coherent 
focusing  of  government  actions  and  resource  allocation  toward 
overall  development  objectives. 

The  Commission's  own  planning  function  must  be  consistently 
evaluated  and  modified  to  improve  the  quality  of  information 
upon  which  funding  decisions  are  based,  and  to  provide  an  overall 
analytic  framework  for  the  shaping  of  individual  program 
elements. 


Program  Funding  Summary 

(Millions  of  dollars) 


10-1  Regional 
Planning 


Augmented 
Expenditures 
Under  Existing 
Federal  Programs 


Commission 
Programs 

$5.0 


Total 
Program 

$5.0 


Anticipated  impacts 


Improved  capability  in  assessment  of  regional  economic 
problems,  initiation  of  responsive  programs  and  evaluation 
of  consequent  results. 

Improved  services  to  states  in  assisting  in  plan  implementa- 
tion. 


Improved  information  collection  and  distribution. 


Relationship  of  Program  Activities  to  Program  Goals 
Program 

"  f— f"  Industrial  Development  Program 

1-  2  Public  Facilities 

2—  1  Training  and  Retaining 

2-  2  Occupational  Information  Svstem,j 

3-  1  Post-Secondary 
3-2  Adult 

3—3  Equalized  Educational  Opportunity 

3—  4  Special  Education 

4-  1  Health  Manpower 
|P|-2  Comprehensive  Health  Planning 

4—3  Sen/ice  Delivery  Demonstrations 

4-  4  Health  Systems  Center 

5—  1  Growth  Centers 
5—2  Non-Profit  Housing  Development 

5—  3  Housing  Resource  Groups 

6-  1  Water  Pollution  Control 
6-2  Water  Supply 
6-3  Solid  Waste 
6—4  Marine  Resources 
6—5  Land  and  Recreation 
6—6  Forest  Resources 

6-  7  Energy  Resources 

7—  1  Improved  Access  for  Disadvantaged 
7-2  Transportation  Planning 
7—3  Air  Service 

7—  4  Rail  Passenger  Sen/ice 

8—  1  Management  and  Public  Policy  Training 
8—2  Public  Employees  Technical  Training 
8—3  Government  Modernization 
8—4  State  Management  Assistance 

8-  5  State  Land  Use 

9—  1  Growth  Centers 
9-2  Central  Cities 
9—3  New  Communities 

10- 1  Regional  Planning,  Analysis  and  Evaluation 
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PROGRAM  GOALS 

Economic  Structure  and  Development 
Column 

1  Employment 

2  Infrastructure 

3  Private  Capital  Investment 

4  Institutional  Capacity 

5  Transportation  Accessibility 
Human  Resources 

Column 

6  Income 

7  Labor  Skills 

8  Education 

9  Health 

10  Housing 
Natural  Resources 
Column 

1 1  Water  Resource  Management 

12  Land  Resource  Management 

13  Recreation  and  Leisure  Time  Activity 

HP  Primary  Importance 
Secondary  Importance 
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